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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL DANIEL MORGAN. 


Tus distinguished officer was born in Newyjersey, from 
whence he removed to Virginia in the year 1755. He was at 
this time so extremely indigent, that on his arrival at the latter 
place he was compelled to drive a wagon for his subsistence. 
Having by a rigid observance of economy acquired a little 
property, he purchased a wagon and team for himself, and con- 
tinued to pursue his humble avocation until the time of Brad- 
dock’s expedition, when he entered the service; but in what 
character is unknown. | 

During that campaign he received a wound in his face, the 
scar of which was ever afterwards visible. On a charge of 
contumacy to a British officer he was unjustly condemned, and 
received five hundred lashes. The officer himself was after- 
wards convinced of Morgan’s innocerce, and manifested such 
sincere contrition he obtained forgiveness. In our revolutionary 
war, many of the English officers fell into the hands of Morgan, 
who, forgetful of the former indignity he suffered, treated them 
with invariable clemency and compassion. The general would 
often, in a circle of familiar friends, jocularly relate the inaus- 
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picious circumstance attending his first campaign, and wind up 
his narrative by observing, that king George was indebted to 
him one lash; that the drummer miscounted one, and gave him 
only four hundred and ninety-nine, instead of the full comple- 
ment five hundred. 

Between the age of twenty and thirty he was much addicted 
to gambling, and the bottle, and so fierce and furions were the 
various combats excited by such irregularities, that the town, 
the theatre of his actions, was denominated Battletown. Mor- 
gan, although often repulsed and defeated, was never subdued 
in these pugilistic encounters; he returned to the charge with 
unabated alacrity and courage, and in so doing gave those early 
evidences of that uncenquerable spirit that he manifested after- 
wards in a more honourable cause. 

Returning homewards after Braddock’s defeat, he resumed 
his old employment of driving the wagon, and was enabled by 
his industry and frugality to purchase a small spot of ground, 
where he erected an elegant mansion-house, and called the place 
Saratoga, in honour of the victory obtained by general Gates. 

At the commencement of our revolutionary troubles, he was 
appointed to command a company of horse, raised for the de- 
fence of the country, amongst whom he reckoned names which 
were afterwards rendered illustrious. With this company he 
marched to join the American army at Boston, from whence he 
was afterwards detached by the commander in chief, under ge- 
neral Arnold, in his memorable expedition against Quebec. No 
officer here distinguished himself to more advantage than Mor- 
gan. Arnold was wounded and carried from the field, in an 
early part of the engagement, when Morgan took the lead. 
Aided by his gallant little band, he passed the first barrier, and 
rushing onwards, mounted the second. But this blaze of glory 
was short and ineffectual. ‘The death of the lamented Mont- 
gomery, the blinding storm then raging around, the formidable 
obstacles of nature and art that intervened, the undivided force 
of the enemy, no longer diverted by attention to the column 
commanded by the general, rendered all further exertions hope- 
less, and they surrendered prisoners of war 
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While Morgan was so confined, he was visited occasionally 
by a British officer, who, after speaking of his valour in the 
most flattering terms, endeavoured to detach him from his alle- 
glance to his country, and offered him the rank and emolument 
of a colonel in the British service. Morgan replied, that he 
hoped he would never insalt his misfortunes by SO degrading a 
proposal again. 

On the exchange of prisoners that shortly afterwards took 
place, Morgan joined the American standard again, and was, at 
the recommendation of the commander in chief, appointed to 
the command of a select rifle corps. Notwithstanding his ser- 
vices were much needed, Washington was compelled, by the 
fall of Ticonderoga, and the impetuous advance of Burgoyne, 
although reluctantly, to deprive himself of Morgan's services, 
and to detach him to the assistance of general Gates. The 
splendid part he acted on that occasion, and how much his 
exertions contributed to the glorious triumph achieved after- 
wards, are circumstances generally known, notwithstanding 
which his name is not mentioned by general Gates in his des- 
patches. 

The cause of this neglect is thus accounted for. Immedi- 
itely after the battle Morgan visited the general on business, 
who, taking him aside, informed him that the main body of the 
American army were extremely dissatisfied with the conduct of 
the commander in chief, and that several officers had threatened 
to resign, unless a change should take place. Morgan, perfectly 
comprehending the drift, sternly replied, that he had one favour 
to ask of the general, which was never to mention that detest- 
able subject again, for that under no other commander in chief 
than Washington would he serve. Irom that moment all inti- 
macy ceased; and, a few days afterwards, a dinner was given by 
the general to the principal officers of the British army, amongst 
whom some of ours were mixed, and Morgan was not invited. 
It so happened that, having some business to transact, he called 
on the general in the evening, at the dining-room, and was unan- 
nounced to the guests. When he withdrew, the British officers, 
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distinguishing his rank by his uniform, inquired who he was. 
On being informed that his name was Morgan, they rose from 
their seats, followed him out of the general’s presence, and 
made themselves individually known to him, Thus was the 
slight of the general pointedly retorted upon himself. 

After his return to the main army he was constantly em- 
ployed by the commander in chief in the most hazardous enter- 
prizes, and by his zeal, intrepidity, and perseverance, essentially 
contributed to promote the service of his country. In 1780 he 
was compelled, by declining health, to absent himself from the 
service, and to retire to private life, where he continued until 
after the fall of Charleston. 

When general Gates was called to the chief command in the 
south, he strongly solicited Morgan to accompany him. Mor- 
gan still retained something of his old grudge, and expressed 
his dissatisfaction; but on being appointed brigadier general by 
brevet, he agreed to accompany general Gates. He did not, 
however, arrive until after the disastrous battle of Camden. 

The name of Tarleton was terrible in America. That 
officer was often detached by lord Cornwallis, to seize and de- 
stroy our military stores, to disperse bodies of militia training 
themselves for the field; and indeed whatever military enter- 
prize demanded promptitude was usually committed to him. 
He transgressed the principles deemed sacred amongst mili- 
tary characters, and carried fire and sword further than the 
occasion demanded. Indeed, to a rebel he thought the laws of 
liberal hostility were not to be extended; under which impres- 
sion he acted, and his name became an object of general exe- 
cration and horror. When he was made prisoner of war, at the 
capture of Cornwallis, he expressed his apprehensions to an 
American officer, that his person and property were not safe, 
notwithstanding the articles of capitulation—with such detesta- 
tion and abhorrence had he ever been regarded. It is almost 
needless to say that his apprehensions were idle. 

The following account of the battle of Cowpens is given by 
an officer under general Greene: 
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as. “Morgan (pursued by Tarleton) having been accustomed if 
om to fight and to conquer, did not relish the eager and interrupting i 
and pursuit of his adversary; and sat down at the Cowpens to give 
the rest and refreshment to his harassed troops, with a resolution no 
longer to avoid action, should his enemy persist in pressing it. 4 
>m- Being apprised at the dawn of day of Tarleton’s advance, he 3 
ter- instantly prepared for battle. This decision grew out of irrita- i 
ally tion of temper, which appears to have overruled the sugges- 
) he tions of his sound and discriminating judgment. The ground 
the about the Cowpens is covered with open wood, admitting the 
intil operation of cavalry with facility, in which the enemy trebled 
Morgan. His flanks had no resting place, but were exposed to 
the be readily turned; and the Broad river ran parallel to his rear, 
lor- forbidding the hope of a safe retreat in the event of disaster. q 
ssed Had Morgan crossed this river, and approached the mountain, t 
il by he would have gained a position disadvantageous to cavalry, but 
not, convenient for riflemen; and would have secured a less danger- ne 
\° ous retreat. But these cogent reasons, rendered more forcible 7 
That by his inferiority in numbers, could not prevail. Confiding in 
1 de- his long tried fortune, conscious of his personal superiority in 
ning soldiership, and relying on the skill and courage of his troops, 
nter- he adhered to his resolution. Erroneous as was the decision to 
him. fight in this position, when a better might have been easily 
mili- gained, the disposition for battle was masterly. 
» the “Two light parties of militia, under major M‘Dowel, of 
ws of North Carolina, and major Cunningham, of Georgia, were ad- 
pres- vanced in front, with orders to feel the enemy as he approached; 
exc- and, preserving a desultory well-aimed fire as they fell back to | 
it the the front line, to range with it and renew the conflict. The 
oO an main body of the militia composed this line, with general Pick- 
safe, ens at its head. Ata suitable distance in the rear of the first 
-esta- line a second was stationed, composed of the continental infan- 
{most try and two companies of Virginia militia, under captains Trip- 
lett and Taite, commanded by lieutenant colonel Howard. | 
en by Washington’s cavalry, reinforced with a company of mounted i 


militia, armed with sabres, was held in reserve; convenient to 
support the infantry, and protect the horses of the rifle militia, 
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which were tied, agreeably to usage, in the rear. On the verge 
of battle, Morgan availed himself of the short and awful inte- 
rim to exhort his troops. First addressing himself, with his 
characteristic pith, to the line of militia, he extolled the zeal 
and bravery so often displayed by them, when unsupported with 
the bayonet or sword; and declared his confidence that they 
could not fail in maintaining their reputation, when supported 
by chosen bodies of horse and foot, and conducted by himself. 
Nor did he forget to glance at his unvarying fortune, and supe- 
rlor experience; or to mention how often, with his corps ot 
riflemen, he had brought British troops, equal to those before 
him, to submission. He described the deep regret he had 
already experienced in being obliged, from prudential consider- 
ations, to retire before an enemy always in his power; exhorted 
the line to be firm and steady; to fire with good aim; and, if they 
would pour in but two volleys at killing distance, he would take 
upon himself to secure victory. To the continentals he was 
very brief. He reminded them of the confidence he had always 
reposed in their skill and courage; assured them that victory 
was certain, if they acted well their part; and desired them not 
to be discouraged by the sudden retreat of the militia, char 
being part of his plan and orders. Then taking post with this 
line, he waited in stern silence for the enemy. 

“ The British lieutenant colonel, urging forward, was at 
length gratified with the certainty of ‘battle; and, being prone to 
presume on victory, he hurried the formation of his troops. The 
light and legion infantry, with the seventh regiment, composed 
the line of battle; in the centre of which was posted the artillery, 
consisting of two grasshoppers; and a troop of dragoons was 
placed on each flank. The battalion of the seventy-first regi- 
ment, under major M‘Arthur, with the remainder of the cavalry, 
formed the reserve. Tarleton piaced himself with the line, 
having under him major Newmarsh, who commanded the se- 
venth regiment. The disposition was not completed when he 
directed the line to advance, and the reserve to wait further 
orders. The American light parties quickly yielded, fell back, 
and arrayed with Pickens. The enemy, shouting, rushed for- 
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ward upon the front line, which retained its station, and poured ae 
in a close fire; but, continuing to advance with the bayonet on 
our militia, they retired, and gained with haste the second line. 
Here, with part of the corps, Pickens took post on Howard’s 
right, and the rest fled to their horses—probably with orders to - 
remove them to a further distance. ‘Tarleton pushed forward, 
and was received by his adversary with unshaken firmness. 4 
The contest became obstinate, and each party, animated by the 
example of its leader, nobly contended for victory. Our line 
maintained itself so firmly, as to oblige the engmy to order up 
his reserve. The advance of M‘Arthur reanimated the British 
line, which again moved forward; and, outstretching our front, 
endangered Howard’s right. This officer instantly took mea- 
sures to defend his flank, by directing his right company to 
change its front; but, mistaking this order, the company fell i 
back; upon which the line began to retire, and general Morgan 
directed it to retreat to the cavalry. This manceuvre being 
performed with precision, our flank became relieved, and the 
new position was assumed with promptitude. Considering this 
retrograde movement the precursor of flight, the British line 
rushed on with impetuosity and disorder, but, as it drew near, 
Howard faced about, and gave it a close and murderous fire. 
) Stunned by this unexpected shock, the most advanced of the 
enemy recorled in confusion. Howard seized the happy mo- 


: ment, and followed his advantage with the bayonet. This deci- 
) sive step gave us the day. The reserve having been brought 
near the line, shared in the destruction of our fire, and presented 
no rallying point to the fugitives. A part of the enemy’s ca- 
; valry, having gained our rear, feil on that portion of the militia 
who had retired to their horses. Washington struck at them 
- with his dragoons, and drove them before him. Thus, by simul- 
’ taneous efforts, the infantry and cavalry of the enemy were 
’ routed. Morgan pressed home his success, and the pursuit 


: became vigorous and general. The British cavalry, having taken 
‘ no part in the action, except the two troops attached to the line, hy 
. were in force to cover the retreat. This, however, was not done. | 
The zeal of lieutenant colonel Washington in pursuit having 
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carried him far before his squadron, Tarleton turned upon him 
with the troop of the seventeenth regiment of dragoons, se- 
conded by many of his officers. The American lieutenant co- 
lonel was first rescued from this critical contest by one of his 
serjeants, and afterwards by a fortunate shot from his bugler’s 
pistol. This check concluded resistance on the part of the Bri- 
tish officer, who drew off with the remains of his cavalry, col- 
lected his stragglers, and hastened to lord Cornwallis. The 
baggage guard, learning the issue of the battle, moved instantly 
towards the British army. A part of the horse, who had shame- 
fully avoided action, and refused to charge when Tarleton 
wheeled on the impetuous Washington, reached the camp of 
Cornwallis at Fisher’s creek, about twenty-five miles from the 
Cowpens, in the evening. The remainder arrived with lieutenant 
eolonel Tarleton on the morning following. In this decisive battle 
we lost about seventy men, of whom twelve only were killed. 
The British infantry, with the exception of the baggage guard, 
were nearly all killed or taken. One hundred, including ten 
officers, were killed; twenty-three officers and five hundred pri- 
vates were taken. The artillery, eight hundred muskets, two 
standards, thirty-five baggage wagons, and one hundred dragoon 
horses, fell into our possession. 

“ The victory of the Cowpens was to the south what that of 
Bennington had been to the north. General Morgan, whose 
former services had placed him high in public estimation, was 
now deservedly ranked among the most illustrious defenders of 
his country. Starke fought an inferior, Morgana superior, foe. 
The former contended with a German corps; the latter with the 
elite of the southern army, composed of British troops. In mi- 
litary reputation the conqueror at the Cowpens must stand before 
the hero of Bennington. Starke was nobly seconded by colonel 
Warner and his continental regiment; Morgan derived very 
great aid from Pickens and his militia, and was effectually sup- 
ported by Howard and Washington. The weight of the battle 
fell on Howard; who sustained himself gloriously in trying cir- 
cumstances, and seized with decision the critical moment to 
complete with the bayonet the advantage gained by his fire. 
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m “‘ Congress manifested their sense of this important victory if 
e~ by a resolve, approving the conduct of the principal officers, and | 
o- commemorative of their distinguished exertions. To general 
11s Morgan they presented a golden medal, to brigadier Pickens | 
r’'s a sword, and to lieutenant colonels Howard and Washington 4 a 
ri- silver medal, and to captain Triplett a sword.” ! 
ol- We would merely observe, that, in our opinion, those j 
he honoured by their country by such testimonials of national iy 
tly gratitude, would do well to deposit them in the archives of | 
ne- some public institution. The testimonial is then preserved, 
ton 


not liable to casualty, or to fall into the hands of some ignorant 


. of administrator or executor, who is insensible of its value, and 

the would willingly exchange it for an eagle. If the pride of family 

ant is consulted, it would thus receive a tenfold gratification— 

ttle the story of the illustrious action it commemorated be read a 
led. by thousands, who would otherwise be ignorant of the fact. 

ard, We would ask, what has now become of the medal granted fo : 
ten Morgan? 

pri- Greene was now appointed to the command of the south. 

two # After the battle of Cowpens a controversy ensued between that 

soon general and Morgan, as to the route which the latter should ob- 

serve in his retreat. He insisted on passing the mountains—a 

at of salutary precaution, if applied to himself, but which was at the 

hose same time fatal to the operations of Greene. He informed the 

was general that if that route was denied him, he would not be re- 
rs of sponsible for the consequences. Neither shall you, replied the 
foe. restorer of the south; I will assume them all on myself. Mor- 
1 the gan continued in his command, until the two divisions of the 
| mi- army united at Guilford court-house, when neither persuasion, 
efore entreaty, nor excitement could induce him to remain in the ser- 

lonel vice any longer. He retired, and devoted himself exclusively 

very to the improvement of his farm and of his fortune. 

sup- He remained here, in the bosom of retirement at Frederic, 
pattle until he was summoncd by president Washington to repress, by 
x Cll’ the force of the bayonet, the infatuated transmontane insurrec- % 
nt to son of Pennsylvania. The executive of Virginia then detached 4 
, Morgan to take the field, at the head of the militia of that state: ¢ 
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Upon the retreat of the main body, Morgan remained in the 
bosom of the insurgents, until the ensuing spring, when he 
received orders from the president-to withdraw. For the first 
time in his life, he now appears to have entertained ideas 
of political distinction. Baffled in his first attempt, he suc- 
ceeded in his second, and was elected a member of the house of 
representatives of the United States for the district of Fre- 
deric. Having served out the constitutional term, he declined 
another election. His health being much impaired, and his con- 
stitution gradually sinking, he removed from Saratoga to the 
scene of his juvenile years, Berresville (Battletown), and from 
thence to Winchester, where he closed his long, laborious, and 
useful life. 

In the hour of danger he was calm, collected, and intrepid— 
prompt to discover, and enterprising to turn to his advantage 
those moments that decide the fortunes of the day; terrible in 
battle—in victory gentle and humane; keenly alive to resent an 
indignity—frank and cordial in the forgiveness of injuries, with 
a magnanimity that brave souls only can feel. 

The narrow and stinted opportunities of acquiring informa- 
tion his early life indulged him with, prevented the full and fair 
expansion of his genius. As a disciplinarian he was never rigid; 
he governed by confidence rather than by command. Of ha- 
bits inclinable to taciturnity, his opinien, though weighty, was 
sententiously expressed. In private life he was mild, convivial, 
hospitable, and sincere. He lived to see and to repent of the 
errors of his youth, and he died in the religion of his Re- 
deemer. Although prodigal of life, when glory was the prize at 
stake, he could not behold death with the same composure when 
that strong and counteracting principle was withdrawn. In this 
point he differed from Washington, who, idolized as he was, has 
been often heard to declare, he would not consent to live over 
his existence again. 
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propriety and advantage of attaching to our colleges professor- 
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CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI.—/S1or. 


The Introductory Lecture of Thomas Cooper, Esq. professor of chymistiy at 
Carlisle college, Pennsylvania. Published at the request of the trustees, with 


notes and references. 


By the much lamented death of Dr. Nesbit, the venerable 
and distinguished president of the college at Carlisle, that insti- 
tution appeared for a time to be deeply and permanently affected 
in its interests. Like a body weakened in its vital principle, and 
without a competent head, it manifested neither the vigour nor 
powers of selfgovernment requisite for the maintenance of its 
primitive character. By some of its warmest friends and most 
strenuous supporters, its very existence was regarded as preca- 
rious. Notwithstanding the most zealous and liberal exertions 
of the trustees and officers, aided by contributions from the citi- 
zens of the surrounding country, it continued to languish for 
want of a principal. 

At length, however, this discouraging course of things was 
happily arrested, and the gloom of the prospect converted to 
brightness, by the election of the reverend Dr. Atwater, of 
Connecticut, to the office of president. To this step were soon 
afterwards added other arrangements eminently calculated for 
the improvement of the pupil, and the benefit ef the institution. 
Of these, the establishment of a professorship of chymistry was 
the most important, inasmuch as it opened to the youthful mind a 
new and inexhaustible source of knowledge, recommended alike 
by its delightfulness and its utility, its engaging processes and 
important results. Nor, in enumerating the enlightened and 
salutary measures lately adopted in behalf of this seminary, 
should we pass over in silence the merit of the appointment to 
the chymical chair—an appointment, which, to say the least of it, 
cannot be amended in the United States. In relatgon to this topic, 
our sentiments will, of necessity, be stated in more ample detail 
in subsequent parts of the present article. 


Strange as it may appear, it is notwithstanding true, that the 
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ships of chymistry have not only been questioned, but, even by 
characters whose judgment is, on other points, entitled to defe- 
rence, the measure has been openly and loudly condemned, 
The complaint in this instance, as in many others, is doubtless 
the offspring of wrong or defective information. It arises from 
an ignorance of the extent and uses of chymistry—perhaps from 
a belief that it is subservient only, or at least principally, to the 
profession of medicine, having little or no immediate relation- 
ship to any other pursuit. 

Be the particular form of misapprehension what it may, the 





error we hold to be susceptible of demonstration. The uses of 


chymistry are so essential, so striking, and, at the same time, so 
manifold, that, more or less, it enters not only with propriety, 
but of absolute necessity, into the education of every membe1 
of civil society. Without embracing a competent knowledge cf 
it, a college education, in particular, would be eminently lame, 
defective, and faulty: it would not, as it unquestionably ought, 
include the rudiments of modern science. Even the untutored 
savage, whether he shivers beneath a polar sky, sustains the 
fervours of the tropical sun, or rejoices in a milder and more 
hospitable climate, ameliorates not a little the hardships of his 
condition by practical chymistry. If we wish to figure to our- 
selves a horde of human beings, placed in a state the most 
cheerless and deplorable that nature can exhibit, or that man can 
endure, let us suppose them completely deprived of the bene- 
fits of chymistry, and the picture is complete. 

Having no interest in the popular reputation and general 
diffusion of this branch of science, other than that of a sincere 
well-wisher to society and to our country, we will not be sus- 
pected of attempting to panegyrize it from selfish motives. 
Whatever sentiments we may express in favour of chymistry, 
and whatever arguments we may advance, with a view to prove 
that a chair in that department constitutes an indispensable 
branch in our college establishments, may be received as the 
result, on our part, of candid inquiry and honest conviction. 

Although every branch of human knowledge ministers to 
the necessities, of contributes, in some way, to the benefits or 
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y the comforts of man, they do not all perform these offices in an 
equal degree. From a comparative view of the several departs 
ments of science, the most accurate and extensive we are capa- 
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ble of taking, we feel convinced, that, in relation to the number 

a and magnitude of its utilities, chymistry is preeminent over i 
either of the others: perhaps we might have said; without extra- 
vagance, that it is equal to them all, inasmuch as it appears to 

\- be the parent of all. 

When we look into the vast and complicated machinery of 


1c human society, consisting of the various arts, professions, pur- 
of sults, amusements, and pleasures of man, we are forcibly im- 
30 pressed with the dependency of each one individually, and of 
Y> the whole as an aggregate, on the science of chymistry. To 
31 begin with agriculture, the fundamental, and, perhaps we might F 
~ add, the noblest employment. Not to speak of the knowledge ' 
e, of the nature of different soils, and different manures, and of 
its their peculiar aptitude for particular productions in preference 1 
od to others—a knowledge which, in a degree sufficient for all the 
he purposes of agriculture, none but the practical chymist can pos- 
re sess—to what but chymistry are we indebted for the axe, the 
‘1s plough, the sickle, and the spade, and for every other imple- 
r= ment used in husbandry? Deprived of the resources of this 
st branch of science, we could neither clear our lands, sow our 
an seeds, gather in our harvests, nor convert our grain into meal, 
\e- for the use of our tables. Whatever art, occupation, or pursuit 


is practised through the instrumentality of any of the metals, is 


ral radically and necessarily dependent on chymistry: for it is only 
re by a knowledge of this branch of science that all metallic sub- 
WS- stances are rescued from a state of nature, in which they are 
es. without form, and totally useless, and brought into a condition 
Tyy to subserve the purposes of human life. 

ve If we take a survey of the art of navigation, which is but 
ble little inferior to that of agriculture, we will find that it is also 
the dependent on chymistry. Without the axe, the plane, the chisel, 

and the saw, the frame of a vessel could never be constructed; 4 

to nor could her sails and cordage be manufactured otherwise than 


by means of metallic implements. The anchor, moreoyer, which 
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| 
holds her to her moorings, the compass, which directs her course 


through the ocean, and the quadrant, by which her locality 1s 
determined, are all the offspring of practical chymistry. Nor 
ought we, on the present occasion, to be silent as to the various 
means employed for the preservation of her timbers from putre- 
faction, for a knowledge of which we are indebted to the same 
abundant source. 

Architecture, in all its degrees, from the cottage to the 
palace, and from the lowliness of the edifice where the peasant 
worships, to the magnificence of the cathedral and the temple, 
and the loftier grandeur of the pyramid itself, must be acknow- 
ledged to be essentially dependent on chymistry. Without an 
acquaintance with this branch of science, instead of the com- 
fortable habitations which we now enjoy, we would, at this mo- 
ment, be either entirely houseless, protected only by wigwams 
of boughs, or immersed in the gloom and dampness of caves. 
Nor are the walls, roofs, and floors of our dwellings the only 
parts of them for which we are indirectly indebted to chy- 
mistry. Nota single article of furniture they contain, whether 
useful or ornamental, could have been manufactured without 
the aid of that source of knowledge. 

The art of printing, by which the knowledge and experience 
of mankind are faithfully transmitted from age to age, and inter- 
changeably communicated between the most distant countries, 
which renders us familiar with the heroes of Rome, and those 
masters of wisdom, the philosophers of Greece; which trans- 
ports us, in a moment, to the countries of the east, where man 
first started into life at the command of his Creator, and even 
discloses to our view the inhabitants and transactions of the 
primitive world—this art, so boundless in its range, and so im- 
portant in its objects, depends for its existence on the science of 
chymistry. Whether we have reference to the ink or the types, 
the paper or the press, we perceive that they are equally of 
chymical origin. Had chymistry bestowed on mankind no other 
benefit than the art of printing, that alone would have been 
amply sufficient to render it preeminent in the list of the sci- 
ences. 
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It is worthy of notice, that the observations here set forth in 
relation to printing, are equally applicable to the art of wri- 
ting. Deprive us of chemistry, its agents and effects, and the 
use of the pen must be abandoned and forgotten. By a simple 
analysis of this proposition, its truth may be reduced to actual 
demonstration. To pass over the chemical origin of ink, we 
may briefly remark, that without a knife, even a pen, the mod- 
ern instrument for writing, cannot be made: nor can a knife, which 
is a metallic substance, be otherwise formed than by a chymical 
process. Remotely, therefore, chymistry must be regarded as 
the parent of writing. 

In its various ends and innumerable modes of application to 
the benefit of the human race, chymistry contributes no less to 
internal than to foreign commerce. Without the means which 
it alone is capable of furnishing, wheel carriages could not be 
constructed, roads opened and improved, bridges erected, nor 
could canals be cut for conveyance by water. In the accom- 
plishment of all such objects as these, tools and implements of 
metal are indispensible, and these are supplied by chymistry 
alone. 

For the several arts and manufactures by which we are com- 
fortably clothed, and fed, and lodged, we are indebted to the 
same abundant source. In this number are included the art of 
spinning, of weaving, of bleaching, of dying, of tanning, of ba- 
king, of brewing, of distilling, of making wine, and all those va- 
rious descriptions of handicraft, by which our wearing apparel 
is prepared. Directly or indirectly each one of these is of chy- 
mical origin. 

The fine arts are also dependent on chymistry, not only for 
the state of high cultivation in which they now appear, but fo: 
their very existence. What is the sculptor or the statuary without 
his chisel, the painter without his colours, the etcher without 
his acids, or the engraver without the metallic instruments ap- 
pertaining to his profession? and where shall we look for the 
source of these instruments and agents but in the laboratory of 
the chymist? Abolish chymistry, then, and although the existing 
productions of the fine arts will still continue as monuments and 
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remembrancers of better times, the arts themselves must cease 
to be practised. 

The art of modern warfare is almost exclusively the offspring 
of chymistry. So essentially dependent is it on this branch of 
science for its swords, its fire-arms, its gun-powder, its balls, and 
all its agents and engines of destruction, that, by the abolition 
of chymistry, could such an event be supposed to take place, it 
would either experience a cotemporancous extinction, or suffer 
an entire change in all its processes. 

Of the innumerable productions of human art, glass is one 
of the most extensively ornamental and useful. Although, lite- 
rally speaking, it does not furnish eyes to the blind, it, notwith- 
standing, in all cases which admit of alleviation, affords the best, 
if not the only remedy for defective vision. Without it, froma 
failure of sight, the evening of life would be passed in a man- 
ner not only unprofitable to society, but comparatively cheerless 
and uncomfortable to ourselves. Deprive of his glasses the hea- 
ven-exploring astronomer, and you reduce him to the measure 
of a common man. The celestial bodics will revolve through 
space as unobserved by him as by the unlettered rustic, 
whose mind never strays beyond the limit of his fields. The 
same thing is true with respect to the patient microscopical ob- 
server, who, among the insect, animalcular, and minute vegeta- 
ble tribes, amuses himself with all the beauties and varieties of 
ahew creation—a creation, which, without the use of the micro- 
scope, would be as utterly unknown to him as are the races of 
animals that inhabit the planets. Take from him his glasses, 
and his prospects, but a moment before so bright and vivid, are 
now, as by enchantment, snatched from his view. Other branch- 
es of science and various processes of art are equally depend- 
ant, some for their existence and others for their perfection, on 
this important article. We need scarcely observe, that glass, 
with all its elegancies, conveniencies, and uses, is of chymical 
origin. 

Medicine and surgery, in their various branches, may be re- ' 
garded as the legitimate offspring of chymistry. Deprive the 
surgeon of his caustics, his escarotics, and his cutting instru- 
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ments, and the physician of his host of chymical remedies, and 
you utterly disqualify them for the practice of their professions. 
To chymistry, then, more“than to any other branch of science, 
are mankind indebted for their health and their lives. With- 
out the aid of chymical discoveries, neither surgery nor medi- 
cine could ever have attained even the rank of ascience. Ope- 
rative surgery, in particular, could have had no existence. 

In addition to an incalculable amount of practical good, 
which time will not permit us to particularize, it is from chy- 
mistry we derive our knowledge of many of the most interesting 
points in the science of nature. A few of these points we will 
cursorily specify. In the number are to be reckoned the laws of 
heat, the congelation and evaporation of water, the principle and 
production of the several gases, the formation of clouds, the 
precipitation of rain, the operations of electricity and galvanism, 
the crystallization of hail, frost, and snow, the doctrine of flu- 
idity in general, the causes of luminous meteors, the existence 
of warm springs and mineral waters, and many of the pheno- 
mena of earthquakes and volcanoes. Our knowledge of these 
points, circumscribed and defective as it now is, would be not 
only more limited, but reduced even to nothing, were we de- 
prived of chymistry. 

Although the general economies of plants and animals are 
subject to laws different from those of chymistry, and of a much 
higher order, yet it cannot be denied that the blaze of light late- 
ly evolved in that branch of science has contributed not a little 
to our knowledge of organized and living bodies. This is more 
especially true in relation to their elements or component parts. 

The important uses, then, and pressing necessities of chy- 
mical knowledge in every walk and department of life, the inti- 
mate manner in which it is interwoven with the whole texture of 
civil society, not to mention the delightful occupation and 
amusement which the pursuit of it affords to the youthful mind, 
constitute, in our opinion, unanswerable reasons why it should 
be incorporated into our systems of college education. 

If the preceding observations be founded in truth, and we 
fee] persuaded that no one possessed of information and discern- 
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ment will call them in question, it follows, of course, that each 
of our readers has personally a real and deep interest in the sub- 
ject to which this article relates. But our limits forbid us to 
dwell any longer on these prefatory observations. 

The work, on an examination of which it is now our busi- 


ness to enter, possesses great merit. In its kind it is the most 


erudite, interesting, and valuable, we have hitherto perused. It 
exhibits throughout marks of acute discernment, solid judgment, 
and extensive research. Onevery page it bears the impress of a 
mind conscious of its powers and master of its subject—a mind 
abounding in knowledge, and possessing a peculiar aptitude for 
communicating it. We shall offer no apology, under a confidence 
that the public will require none, for the copious extracts from it 
with which we mean to enrich the remaining pages of this article. 

The work, as its title imports, consists of an introductory 
lecture to a course of lectures on chymistry, delivered by Mr 
Cooper, in the college of Carlisle. Our author has very pro- 
perly selected for his subject a history of the science he is ap- 
pointed to teach. His own reasons in support of this choice 
are, in our estimation, conclusive in his favour. He says, 

It appears to me that the history of an art or science is a proper introduc 
tion to the study of it; especially of chymistry, as containing wxras of discovery 
intimately connected with controversies yet unsettled, and therefore worthy to 
be known—as giving aclear and concise view of the manner in which improve- 
ments have been effected—as exemplifying the general utility of chymistry—as 
furnishing due caution against future errors, by exhibiting the mistakes of supe- 
rior minds of older times—as rendering merited honour to those who have bene- 
fited mankind by their discoveries—and as comprizing in a connected detail, 
those periods and gradations of improvement, which would not so distinetly dwell 
upon the memory, if delivered in an insulated manner during the occasional illus- 
tration of some particular experiment. I think it also the more necessary upon 
the present occasion, because the path I am about to take has not been sufficiently 
beaten, and deserves, in my opinion, more investigation than has hitherto been 
given it. 

In prosecution of his purpose the professor with accuracy 
ahd great perspicuity, deduces the history of chymistry from 
the earlicst times. The course he pursues we shall here briefly 
delineate, inasmuch as it not only enlatges and methodizes our 
views in relation to the history of chymical science, but fur- 
nishes an excellent guide to such persons as may wish to 
engage in a similar undertaking. Beginning with the state of 
chymistry set forth in the scriptures, he proceeds to speak of 
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’ the chymistry of Greece, of Rome, of the Hindoos, of the Chi- 
. nese, of the condition of that science during the dark ages, and 
of its revival during the time of Boyle and Mayon, and Hooke 


and Hales. The history of this science during our own times 


\- completes the inquiry. Our author’s views of the state of chy- Ai 
t mistry as deduced from the scriptures, we shall here extract for 


t the benefit of those who are desirous of deriving from the sa- 
t, cred writings all the knowledge they are calculated to impart. 
a I propose therefore to inquire what was known of the chymical art, in the 
d earliest stages of society as related to us in the Bible; comprehending the detach- 

ed facts of knowledge among the Jews and the Egyptians. I shall pursue the 
yt” chymical attainments of the Egyptians and Phenicians, partly by means of mo- 


dJern remnants of ancient art, and partly from the relations of ancient authors, 
principally Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Pliny. It will then fall in with my 
it plan, to treat of chymical knowledge among the Grecks and Romans, and brief- 
ly to notice the manufactures of China and Hindoostan. The chymistry of the 
middle ages, and the discoveries of modern Europe since the establishment of 
‘y public societies for the propagation of knowledge, will fill up the sketch. 

I shall begin with the Mosaie relations upon this subject, because whatever 


; ebjections may have been made to them, they carry marks of internal evidence 
O- that entitle them to great consideration, independent of any theological ques- 

tions which may be connected with them, and with which, in these lectures, | 
Pp have nothing to do. Moreover, the general character aud extent of the Mosaic 
ae chronology (adopting the results afforded by the Septuagint version), bids fairer, 


in my Opinion, to harmonize with the established and probable facts of profane his- 
tory, and with the progress of civilization m particular, than any other with which 
uc we are acquainted. 


ory We are told then, that Tubal Cain some generations after the Mosaic period 
to of the expulsion of Adam, was the instructor of all those-pwho worked in iron and 
ve in brass. Whether the original word bere translated brass, was really meant 
—as to designate that specific mixture of zinc and copper, now so called, I know not. 
pe- | doubt it: because the evidence appears to me very strong that little was known 
ne- of that mixed metal, till the diseovery of the three kinds of orichalcum at Co. 
ail, rinth. Brass indeed is repeatedly mentioned in the Old Testament, but I should 
yell in all eases call it copper. The translators of the Seriptares, though learned men, 
jus- need not be regarded as expert chymists. ‘Tubal Cain is supposed to have given 
DON origin to the VuLCAN of the Greeks, not only from similarity of name, bat pro 
itly fession; but I hesitate about etymological analogies: by learned and ingenious men 
een such as Dr. Swift in jest and Mr. Bryant in earnest, etymology may be moulded 


into almost any shape that fancy and ingenuity may think fit to dictate. 
That wine from the grape, was an antediluvian discovery does not clearly ap- 


cy pear: it is said, Noah degan to be a husbandman and planted a vineyard; nor 
I does he seem to have been sufficiently aware of the effects of this liquor. From 
fy his time forward, however, it appears to have been a very common beverage 
y both with the rich and the poor, for reasons that seem to me implied in the singu- 
ur lar expression in the Fable of Abimelech. Until the time of Isaiah and Hezekiah, 
ae in whose reign that prophet flourished, the juice was pressed out, not by machi- 
i we 


nery but by men’s feet: at what time machinery was first introduced for this 
to purpose among the Israelites, I find no passage that indicates. The regulation of 
the liquor in a fermenting state, seems alluded to in a passage in Job. The wme 
‘ppears for the most part to have been made from a red grape 
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Chymical practice however must have been in a good state in Egypt in the 
time even of Joseph. We find him directing his silver cup, to be put into Benja 
min’s sack. The process of embalming also, was tedious but seemingly skilful in 
his time; for the physicians who embalmed the body of his father Jacob, were 
employed forty days upon the business. These embalmings (after taking out the 
intestines and the contents of the scull, pickling the body in salt and nitre, and 
drying it) were probably finished by a solution of some of the resins (wherewith 
Egypt, Arabia and Syria abounded) in the liquid turpentines from the class of 
firs: for the resins could not have had an alcoholic solution, distillation being 
then unknown. 

That they were acquainted with resins and many of their properties, appears 
from the composition of the sacred perfumed oil, directed to be exclusively pre- 
pared for religious uses by Moses, from oil impregnated with stacte, onycha, gal- 
banum, frankincense, myrrh, cinnamon and calamus. So also in the first book ot 
Chronicles mention is made of the oil of spices, which seems to have been the 
holy perfumed oil, already noticed. 

Oil from olives is menticned in various places in Exodus, Leviticus and Deu 
teronomy. ‘The Egyptians expressed oil, also from the sesamum and the rape 
seed, but no passage occurs to me of the use of these articles among the Jews. 
The olive oil was used as a luxury to the person, as an article of food, 8 Lev. 26, 
and for lamps. This latter use of oil, though common tothe Jews and Egyptians 
was not known to the Greeks in Homer’s days, probably from the dearness of the 
article. The fruit was pounded in mortars for the purpose of extracting the oil. 

That the resins for embalming were dissolved in liquid turpentine, is furthe: 
rendered probable, inasmuch as pitch, tar and bitumen were well known. This 
appears from many facts that may be referred to: but as the act of render 
ing oils drying by metallic oxyds was then unknown, as well as the act of distilla- 
tion, and as rosin and burgundy piteh eould not then have been known for the 

ame reason, and as common pitch was too dark for the purpose, the process ot 
embalming must have been as | have described it, so far as coneerns the varnish 

Moses is said to have beed skilled in all the learning of the Egyptians: from 
them doubtless he derived his knowledge of precious stones and engraving upon 
gems: of dying blue, purple, searlet and crimson, upon linen the staple commo- 
dity of Egypt. The art of gilding and plating, both with silver and gold, appears 
also to have been Known in his time, for wood and baser metals are mentioned as 
having been covered with these more precious substances, with respeet to the 
golden calf which he made the eiildren of Israel to drink, there appears to be 
some uncertainty as to the process employed. Stahl or Bergman first suggested 
its solution in liver of sulphur: the bishop of Landaff (Watson) thinks he filed it. 
(I refer to his essays.) And professor Michaelis of Gottingen is of opinion, that 
it was merely gilt wood. 

In 18 Gen. 8. Abraham is said to have set before his guests butter aud milk, 
and in 52 Deut. 14. the butter of kine, and the milk of sheep are mentioned. 
The art of bread-making was well understood in early days, for leavened and un- 
leavened bread are repeatedly noticed in the Old ‘Testament. The first inven- 
tion for bruising the grain and making meal, must have been by pounding in a 
mortar: when mills were invented does not appear. In 18 Gen. 6. Abraham di- 
rects Sarah to knead three measures of fine meal, which Goguet (1 Goguet 104) 
thinks implies the use of mills: an implication of which I do not see the force. 
There are however some passages in the Old Testament wherein mention is 
made of mills, and of mill-stones. 

Soap and nitre, or the mineral alkali, are expressly mentioned by Jeremiah. 2 
Jer. 22. 

Beer was ecrtainly known in Egypt at a very early period; no mention of this 
beverage occurs in the Scripture books of the Old Testament, but vinegar was 
in very common tse for this purpose 
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he When treating of the chymistry of the Egyptians, our author 
4 makes the following interesting observations on the subject of 
“a glass. 
he 
nd Glass appears to have been discovered by some Pheenician sailors, who mak- 
ith ing use of turf containing soda (natron, nitrum) to boil their pots, found the pots 5 
of vitrified, and the ashes and the sand, run together into the transparent substance 
ing we call glass. According to Pliny this was in very early times. ‘The manufac- 
ture was commenced at Tyre, and the sand for the purpose, was chiefly procured 
ars from the banks of the Belus, a small mver that still runs by St. John D’Acre, and 
re: called by the Arabs, Nahr Halou. The art of glass making (for two thousand 
ral- years a source of great gain to Tyre and Sidon) appears to have passed from 
< of thence to Egypt, whose inhabitants in the time of Pliny and Diodorus of Sicily, 
the were remarkable for their dexterity in manufactaring artificial gems, particular- 
ly imitations of the eyanus (which I take to be not the sapphire, but the blue 
eu lapis lazuli), the smaragdus or emerald, the sapphire, the hyacinth, and the 
ape earbuncle or ruby, these include blue, red, and green coloured glass. I agree 
WS. entirely with Bergman and Goguet, that the colossal Serapis of nine cubits high 
26, mentioned by Pliny, and the obelisk of four large emeralds in the temple of Ju- 
ians piter noticed by Theophrastus, and the transparent hollow column at the temple 
the of Hercules at Tyre mentioned by Herodotus, were not real but artificial gems, ‘ 
ot. composed of coloured green glass. ‘That large columns of glass were not un- 
the: known to the ancients, still further appears from the seventh book of the Recog- 
[his nitions of St. Clement, wherein St. Peter is desired to go into a temple in the 
det Isle of Arad to see some columns of glass of great size. The Recognitions of Cle- 
illa- ment indeed, like the shepherd of Hermas and the other pious reveries dignified 
the with the title of Apostolic fathers (translated by archbishop Wake), are of very 
3s ot slight authority for a theological fact or opinion, but the very mention of a column 
nish of this nature, shows that the thing was considered as within the compass of art 
rom at that time. Indeed I suspect all these emerald figures of great size, might have 
pon been glass varnished with a green coating; for coloured varnishes were in use in 
m0- the process of embalming among the Egyptians. Guyton Morvean has lately as- 
year’s certained that the large (supposed emerald) basin, called the Sacro Catino which 
od as Bonaparte removed from Genoa to Paris, is coloured glass: for it is much softer 
» the than any genuine emerald, and it contains the defect of glass which workmen cal! 
o be blebs. Rock erystal seratches it. 
ested Burning glasses were known to the ancients: They are described in the Or- 
od it. phie verses, which though not genuine perhaps, are very ancient: they are noticed 
that by Aristophanes; and Pliny mentions the power of water in a transparent glass 
vessel of burning linen; addita aqua, vitrez pile sole adverso in tantum excan- 
milk, descant ut vestes urant. Plin. Ib. The burning glasses of Archimides were pro- 
oned. bably concave mirrors of large diameter made either of separate pieces of glass, 
d un- rock crystal, or polished metal. Plutarch also mentions burning glasses in his 
iven- life of Numa, and I shall collect other authorities in the notes I propose to add 
rina to this lecture. 
di- 
103) In a note to the article “ Burning Glass,’ he inserts at full 
joree. length the celebrated Orphic verses, which we are persuaded 
on Is 
. the classical reader will be pleased to see introduced, through 
ah. 2 the medium of The Port Folio, to a wider range of public atten- " 
£ this tion than, in this country, they have hitherto received. We pro- 
was ceed, ;therefore, to lay before him the following copy of that 
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Crystallum splendentem ac pellucidum aecipe manibus, 
Lapidem radium lucidi divini splendoris 

Quo in xthere maxime delectatur deorum immortalium cor 
Quem si in manibus gestans ad fanum accesseris 

Nullus deorum yvota tua renuet. 

Audi igitur ut diseas vires splendentis lapidis; 

Quod si placet absque vivaci igne flammas excitare, 

Jubes aridas eum super faces deponere; 

Tum vero ille sole ab opposita parte irradiante 

Statim supra faces exiguum radium explicabit 

Qui, quamprimtm siccam et pinguem attigeret materiem 
Fumum, deinde ignem exiguum, denique vero flammam maguani 
E.xcitabit: quem dicunt esse antiqui matris sacrum ignem 
Non alia magis flamma spero ego 

Immortalibus tam grata sacrificia urere. 


On the subject of Common Salt, the curious paragraph which 
we are about to quote, will be, no doubt, deemed worthy of the 
reader’s attention. 


Common Salt they extraeted from the lakes in the neighbourhood of Mem 


phis; and no doubt from the Salt Mountains of the country described by Dr. 


Shaw in his travels about the middle of the last century, and again by Horneman 
m 1802. Such mountains are noticed by Pliny iv other places (31 Plin. 7.), and 
the Salt Mountain in Spain described by Bowles, by Gmelin and by the Rev. Mr. 
Townsend is well known. Exceptingthe indirect probabilities suggested by capt. 
Pike, we have no sufficient authority for the Salt Mountain said to exist near the 
Arkansas, though such a rock was long ago laid down in the French maps of Loui- 
siana, particularly in a map in my possession by M. Dela Rochette. The natron 
of the ancients was not nitre: but the fossile alkali, or alkali of soda; probably 
procured from the incineration of marine plants growing about the lower lakes, 
and on the seabord of the Delta. It might indeed be contaminated with cubic 
nitre, in such a climate, owing to the nitrogen arising fram animal putridity. 


For the gratification of onr classical readers, we shall notice 
the observations of professor Cooper in relation to the state of 
chymistry, more particularly the knowledge of metals, in Greece, 
during the days of Homer. 


The shield of Achilles was certainly intended by Homer to give his reader an 
idea of a chef d’ceuvre of art for the time he composed: and it appears that the 
mode of manufacturing polished iron and engraving on it was then well known 
Hence we need not be surprised at the polished [ron bowl beautifully inlaid, 
which Herodotus afterward admired at Delphi. (Euterpe.) 

As to the offensive weapons of that day, and indeed long aftey the Trojan war, 
they appear to have been composed.not of iron and steel (the latter combination 
of carbon and iron, being found out long after), but of copper alloyed with a 
tenth or a twelfth part of tin, to give it hardness. The passage in Homer so 
often noticed as an instance of the correspondence of the sound to the sense (well 
in the translation, better in the original) can be explained on this supposition. 

The brittle steel unfaithful to his hand, 
Snapt short. 
Combat between Menalaus and Paris. 3 Tb. 365 

The original is not steel: =igos Aeyuvecxaoy, a silver studded sword: Pope 
has no pretensions to accuracy 
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Many ancient weapons also have been analysed, of which, these two metats 
s3cem to form the component parts. I say nothing about the ancient story of the 
Phenix, or the expedition of Jason and the Argonauts after the golden fleece, or 
of Hercules killing the Hydra, all which the alchymists have arrogated as sym- 
bolical of their mysteries, for as I have no credence in the chrusopoietic art, 
which was certainly not in yogue at an @ra so early, 1 do not consider these tales 
2 in any degree allusive. 


We extract the following passage as a specinien, highly cre- 
ditable to him, of our author’s extensive and suceessful inquiry 
touching the state of chymical knowledge among the Hindoos, 
Chinese, and other nations of eastern Asia. 


In fact there have been chymical processes known among the Hindoos and 
Chinese from time immemorial that European science cannot yet either explain 


t or equal. ‘The account given by Pliny of Egyptian printing, no one conversant 
. with calico printing will doubt of being derived from the artists of Indostan; 


whose colours are more vivid, and (as I guess) whose processes are more simple, 
than any yet discovered by the Europeans. Their colouring drugs are not the 
same, nor are their mordants so complicated. ‘Their red dye is from a galliums 


“ tor galls they use myrobalans; the mordant seems to me to be pencilled, and in 
n°. some cases I have suspected chymical colours on their chintzes, that is, colours 
” uot raised by immersing the whole cloth in a boiling infusion of the colourmg 
id drug, but laid on in the first instance upon the precise spot where they were in- 
yr . . . . 
Te tended to appear. A second or light red of this kind, I have long Known, though 
pt its application requires much caution, but a full and deep red of the same descrip- 
he tion, that would supersede the necessity of dying the whole piece in the madder 
" bath, would be a discovery invaluable to the European artist. The cuttings and 
- polishing of precious stones, and the working in various metals, were certainly 
rly practised by the Hindoos long before any European knowledge of the kind ap- 
a? pears. The Athenian ambassadors describe the glass drinking cups ualina ekpo- 
mS mata, in use among the Persians before the time of Alexander the Great. (Aris 
toph. Acharn. I 2.) 
“i His observations on chymistry and the arts dependent on it, 
re) P i. . " . 
during the dark ages, professor Cooper appears to have derived 
iC, - . ~ + . ° . 
; chiefly from the “ Historia Chemie Medium vum”’ of profes. 
sor Bergman. Although they are on this account less original, 
. they are not less intrinsically valuable. They conduct us through 
the _ . : . . . 
wi a vast extent of time, from the taking of Alexandria by the Sara- 
uid, cens, to the establishment of learned societies in Europe. This 
ae embraces a period of more than a thousand years, beginning in 
ion 642 and terminating in 1651, on the erection of the Academy 
i a . 4 >? ° ° . . © 
i“ Del Cemento of Florence. With a spirit of discernment and im- 
vel partiality appertaining to true philosophy, the just amount of 
credit and praise appears to be given to the various characters 
i of distinction, who contributed to illuminate this gloomy period, 
0.) : 2 é 4 
ope in proportion to the parts which they severally sustained in the 


advancement of chymistry 
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Passing down to the present times, through the brilliant pe- 
riod of Black and Scheele and Priestley and Lavoisier, we find his 
remarks characterized by the same enlightened views and accu- 
rate knowledge of the history of chymistry. To his venerable 
triend and former associate, the illustrious Priestley, he does 
ample justice, but manifests for him none of that narrow par. 
tiality, which the relationship between them might have al- 
most excused. Tothe cotemporaries.and rivals of the great En- 
glishman he is equally just. 

In relation to the labours and discoveries of the late Mons 
Lavoisier, and the celebrated Mr. Davy, of the Royal Institute 
of London, we are presented with the following important ob 
servations. 


But Lavoisier, with an acuteness and address hitherto unexampled, showed 
that in every case, the calx (or as we now call it the oxyd) of a metal, was the 
metal itself, combined with the air called by Scheele empyreal air, and by Priest 
ley dephlogisticated air: that this air might be expelled by heat and recovered; 
that added to the weight of the metal, it made up the weight of the ecalx: that it 
might be again united to and impacted in the metal, which would again be ealei 
ned by the process, and that there was no necessity for any recurrence to inflam- 
mable air, or phlogiston, to explain so simple a process. He showed that this air 
united to the basis of acids formed acids, as with sulphur it formed the acid of vi 
triol, with azot the acid of nitre, with oxyd of arsenic the acid of arsenic, and se 
forth. 

He showed also the precise composition of atmospheric air, that it consisted 
of an intimate mixture of this pure air and azot, or an air unfit for the support of 
life; being indeed a mixture of the component parts of nitrous acid, but not in the 
game strong chemical union. 

He and the French chemists upon this foundation, formed with great labour, 
and equal ingenuity, a new chymical nomenclature, intended to be descriptive of 
the composition or characteristic properties ot the substances to which they gave 
names: wherein the part of atmospheric air that supports life and flame, and 
gives acid properties to the bases of acids, they ealled ocygen: the other part of 
the atmosphere, because incapable of sustaining life or maintaining combustion, 
they denominated, not however, with characteristic accuracy, azot. 

‘The great objection to this nomenclature is, that being founded on the theory 
of a particular period, it tends to perpetuate the ignorance and error of the pe 
riod; nor can it be thoroughly accommodated to all the new faets which the 
course of chymical investigation, even yet in its infancy, may from time to time 
bring forward to the day. 

Within these two years, the brilliant discoveries-of Mr. Davy of the Royat 
Institute in London, have thrown a cloud over the whole of this theory, and the 
modern language of chymistry; and given us good reason to believe that oxygen, 
so far from being exclusively the base of acidity, is also the base of alkalescence 
and as new facts tura up, discordant with the theory, they will require a corres 
pondent alteration of the language. 


The remarks of the professor touching the subjects of heat 
and light are acute and interesting. As such we earnestly re- 
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ei ; commend them to the attention of chymists. In relation to these 
ss: two objects of science not alittle remains to be discovered. The 
ws question respecting the materiality of heat cannot be regarded 
7 as definitively settled. Nor is it yet determined whether, strictly 
* speaking, the sun be the primitive and only source of light to 
2 
a our earth. In relation to these points a field of research spa- 
a1 clous, rich and peculiarly inviting, remains unexplored, tempt- 
| ing the enterprize of the votaries of science. 
sA- e ® ‘ 
In the notes to his lecture, which are considerably more 
voluminous than the lecture itself, Mr. Cooper has embodied 
ns ; 
se much matter that is interesting and.curious, and which maniiests 
ALE ; 
an unusual extent of inquiry. Although we have exceeded al- 
JD- 
ready the limits we had prescribed to this article, we cannot 
consent to bring it to a close, without inserting the two follow- 
wed : ° 
the ing notes, the one on the subject of the Pafyrus, the other on 
est that of Gunpowder. 
red; 
at it Papyrus. The ancients wrote, Ist, on smooth lead. Hesiod’s poems, de- 
alei posited in the temple of the Muses at Beetia, were so written. 2dly. On boards 
am- planed smooth: on such were the laws of Solon written, in Boustrophedon lines. 
5 alr Ihese were the dri in schedis the common books of the Romans. Sdly. Libre 
f vi cerei, boards planed and waxed. These were written on with an ivory or metal 
d se pointed pen; hence sty/um vertere, one end being used for writing, the other for 
erasure. 4thly. Libri lintei, where the wooden temple was covered with linen; 
sted on such were the sybylline books, and some ancient laws written: sometimes I 
t of presume with atramentum; but Drummond and Walpole in their Herculanensia, 
the Diss. 7th, say the linen was waxed. 5thly. Libri in coria, mentioned by Ulpian, 
lib. 52. were such, as had an under layer of leather, to prevent the transparency 
our, of the first laver: as I think from the deseription in 13 Plin. 12. 6thly. The 
e ot membrana, which | also suspect to be a kind not so well dressed as, 7thly. the 
rave pergamena carta, which approached our parchment: a manufacture promoted 
and by Eumenes king of Pergamus. 8thly. Bark, paper é cortice taneotica. 9thly. 
rt of Coarse wrapping paper used by tradesmen, made out of coarse paper and straw, 
OD, emporetica. Othly. The Papyrus. Consistence was given to all these by size, 
or by paste, made of flour, or by boiling the crumb of fine bread. The membra- 
20ry na charta, the charta coriacea, the pergamena charta, and the charta papyri, 
pe were all liable to be moth eatei, “ aut tineas pasces taciturnus inertes.”” Hor. Ep. 
the 20. For the various other denominations of paper, as the Hieratica, or paper 
ime for religious treaties, the Liviana, and .lugustina, or royal paper, the Fanniana 
from a paper-maker of that name, the saitica from Sais in A2gypt, teneotica, 
oyal the emporetica, &c. LI refer generally to 13 Pl. 12. 
the The charta € corio mentioned by Ulpian, I have already noticed. Justinian, 
een, whose institutes were published in the year 533 of our era, enumerates tables, 
nee paper and dressed skins. Liters quoque licet aurece sint, perinde chartis, mem- 
res branisque cedunt 2 Inst. tit. 1. § 33. Sed si Titio petas tuos libros tuasve mem- 


branas, (qu. does not this imply that the parchment was not used for books!) Th. 
Nihil autem interest, testamentum in tabulis, an chartis, membranisve, vel in 
eat alia materia est. 2 Just. Inst. tit. 10.§ 12. Hence also it appears that the letters 
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were sometimes gilt; (embossed and burnished, from whence I suspect arose the 


practice of illuminating Missals.) 

The paper books attributed to Numa, were certainly forgeries, as appears 
from the anachronism of their containing pythagorean tenets. 13 Pl. 12. 

The papyrus, whence our appellation paper, deserves further notice. 

The papyrus according to Pliny, was made of the thin pellicles (phylyra) of 
the stem of the plant called papyrus growing in the Nile, about ten feet high, in 
about three or four feet water. (Bruce has given a plate of it.) The centre coat was 
best. When separated by a sharp pointed instrument and laid across each other 
at right angles, they were moistened, then pressed, and dryed in the sun. Ge- 
nerally the saccharine mucilage of the plant itself (a great part of which was an 
article of food) was sufficient to give an even and smooth tenacity to the pellicles 
thus separated, when pressed. If not, they were moistened with a kind of paste 
or starch made of wheat flour and vinegar; then dried, and beaten with a mallet. 
Sometimes with a paste made by boiling bread and straining it. The Romans 
under the emperors, used to polish the papyrus thus treated with smooth ivory, 
and subject it to rollers and presses. 

In making up a book, the written paper was rolled on a stick or roller, w- 
bilicus: the ends of the umbilicus cornua were much ornamented. So was the 
outside of the volume (volumen, roll) called frons. The title cvaae6@ (whence 
our syllable) was then stuck on the outside. The whole volume might be about 
three feet wide and forty or fifty feet long. The books found at Herculaneum 
and Pompzi according to the late report of the Rev. Mr. J. Hayter, whom the 
prince of Wales employed about ten years ago, to examine and unroll them, are 
of papyrus upon wooden rollers: the leaves are from one to three feet broad, and 
when unrolled extend from thirty to forty feet. He says the ink contains much 
gum, and no acid. Hence it should seem that they were written on by means of 
a reed (calamus) dipped in the atramentum librarium of Pliny, which was fine 
size and lamp black. It was common to insert a piece of parchment between 
every four or five leaves of papyrus, to support them. Much pains was taken by 
the paper-makers and book-binder: thus Horace ad librum suum, epist. 20. 

Vertumnum, janumque liber spectare videris 

(That is you will be sent to the Forum, where these statues were erected.) 
Scilicet ut prostes, SostoRuM pumice mundus. 

Polished with the pumice, and for sale at the bookstore of the Sosii. 


Sometimes the leaves before writing were first polished with a tooth. 13 Pl. 
i2. For more on the subject of papyrus sce 5 Herod. 58. 4 Theoph. 9. 13 PI. 
11.13. Drummond and Walpole’s Herculanensia, Dissertation, 8th. and Bruce’s 
travels, who has given a good plate of the papyrus. 

Job. xxxi. 35. talks of writing a book: I think with many divines, this is a sa- 
cred drama of eastern origin. If so, this book implies the use of papyrus at an 
early date. See 1 Gog. 187. 

Phylyra 13 PI. 11. is not only the name for the fiaer interior filament of the 
papyrus, but of the maple, the syeamore, the beech, the mulberry and the linden 
tree, all which were occasionally converted into paper, when sized, beaten, dried 
and rolled. The common paper in the time of the emperors was from nine to 
twelve inches square. 

The papyrus paper was succeeded by paper made of cotton, or at first per- 
haps of silk; for although the cotton paper acquired the name of charta bombyci- 
na, yet it is highly probable, that the refuse silk was first applied to this purpose, 
asin China. The Indian or finer silk was sericum (inter sericos jacet pulvillos) 
the inferior or Syrian silk was the bombycinum. By and by, the frauds of the 
paper-makers, substituted the byssus or cotton, but still it was sold as silk paper: 
ull coming into common use, all the cotton paper, retained the name of charta 
bombycina. ‘The papyrus continued in use at Rome from about 200 years before 
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e Christ to the end of the eleventh century, when many of the papal bulls accord- 

ing to Father Mabillon were written on papyrus. Montfaucon mentions a ma- 
rs nuscript on this paper in the king’s library at Paris of the date 1050. Parchment 


was also still in use at the same period. 
Gunpowder. I have already noticed the conjecture of Dutens, that the story 


of of Salmonius was allusive to the knowledge of gunpowder. The following cita- 
in lions on that subject I owe to the same author. Origine des decouvertes, &c. Y. 
AS 2. p. 83. et seq. 

4 Dio Cassius, Hist Roman. in Caligula p. 662, machinam habebat qua tonitri- 
e- bus obstreperet, ac contra fylgura, fulguraret, ac quoties fulmen decidisset, lapi- 
in dem ejaculabatur. ‘To the same purpose Joannes Antiochenus, whom Dutens 
cs appears to quote from the Peiresciana edited by Valesius Paris 1634. in quarto 
te page 804, 

“t. Agathias the Historian says that Anthemius of Tralles having a dispute with 
ns Zeno the Rhetorician his neighbour, destroyed his house with thunder and light- 
Ys ening. Agathias Myrenzus de rebus gestis dustinianna, |. 5. p. 151. Greek and 


Latin, Paris 1660 fol. A little before, he had mentioned the artificial earthquakes 
ms of the same Anthemius. 


he Philostratus in his life of Apollonius says, Indorum sapientes (the Bramins) si 
ce ab hostibus invadereutur, non prodiisse in aciem sed presieras kai brontas in illos 
ut veluti de celo immisisse. Philost. vit. Apoll. 1. 2. e. 33. and L. 3. ch. 3. 

m Julius Africanus mentions a composition proper to project against an enemy 
he advancing, but this may be merely fire balls. Jul. Afric. in Kestoi ch. 44. p. $03. 
re Doctor Jebb, who edited the works of Roger Bacon, gave M. Dutens from 
nd among the manuscripts Of Dr. Mead, the following extract, from a book in the 
ch Royal Library at Paris, entitled Incipit Liner 1GN1uM a Marco Greco per- 
of scriptus, cujus virtus et efficacia est ad comburendum hostes tam in mari quam in 
ne Terra. At page 9 of the manuscript were these words, Secundus modus ignis 
en volatilis hoe modo conficitur: lib. 1. sulphuris vivi: lib. 2. carbonis salicis: salis pe- 
by trosi, 6 libras; qui tria subtilissime terantur in lapide marmoreo. Postea pulvis 


ad libitum in tunica reponatur volatili, vel tonitrum faciente. Nota, quod tunica 

ad volandum debet esse gracilis et longo, et predicto pulvere optimé conculcate 
. repleta. Tunica vel Tonitrum faciens, debet esse brevis, grossa, et predicta 
pulvere semiplena, et ab utraque parte filo fortissiumo bene ligata. Nota quod in 
qualibet Tunica, primtim foramen faciendum est, ut tenta imposita accendatur, 
qu tenta in extremitatibus fit gracilis, in medio vero lata et preedieto pulvere re- 
pleto. Nota, quod at volandum tunica plicaturas ad libitum habere potest, toni- 


» 
44 trum vero faciens quam plurimas duplicaturas. Nota, quod duplex poteris face- 
os re tonitrum, ac duplex volatile instrumentum, vel tunicam subtliter in tunica 
: includendo. Marcus Greeus probably was somewhat more ancient than the 
“. Arabian Mesues, the middle of the ninth century, who cites an author by the 
an name of Greeus. Thus far Dutens. 
, The use of fire arms appears to have been of great antiquity in India. They 
m we prohibited by the code of Gentoo laws, which certainly are of very ancient 
ne date. ‘The phrase by which they are denominated is Agneeaster, or weapons 
al of fire: and there is also mention made of Shetagnee, or the weapon that 
kills a hundred men at once. It is impossible to guess at the time when these 
7 weapons were invented among the Hindoos; but we are certain that in many 
: places of the east which have neither been frequented by Mahomedans nor Euro- 
4 peans, rockets are universally made use of as weapons of war. The Hindoo 
mn books themselves universally aseribe the invention of fire arms to Baeshkooker- 
at ma, who formed all the weapons made use of in a war between the good and 


Se evil spirits. Fire balls, or blue lights employed in besieged places in the night 

time, to observe the motions of the besieger, are met with every where through 
Hindoostan, and are constructed with as great skill as in Europe. Fire works are 
‘so met with in great perfection, and from the earliest ages have constituted a 
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principal article of amusement among the Hindoos. Gunpowder, or a composi- 


tion something resembling it, has been found in many other places of the east, 
particularly China, Pegu, and Siam; but there is reason to believe the invention 
came from Hindoostan. (8 Dobs. Encye. 522.) One would be apt to conjecture 
that Milton borrowed his very fanciful account of the invention of cannon by Sa- 
tan and his angels, from the Hindoo tradition concerning Baeshkookerma. This 
account of gunpowder, fire arms, and fire works, will apply to the Chinese as 
well as to the Hindoos. No doubt the inventions were very ancient, for neither 
the Hindoos or Chinese are apt to add much to the knowledge of their forefa- 


thers. The period of inventions in both countries, is far beyond memory, or 


history. 

We have no doubt but the extracts we have here made from 
professor Cooper’s Lecture, and the few remarks with which 
we have accompanied them, will excite in many of our readers 
a wish to peruse the entire work. Should this be the case, we 
hazard nothing in promising them a rich and grateful reward 


for their labour. 
On the style of the work we are considering it is neither our 


intention nor our province to dwell. In treatises on science, 
perspicuity and precision are the two cardinal qualities, and in 
these the present production is by no means deficient. We 
regret, however, that its author, who is no less distinguished as 
a polite scholar than as an able philosopher, was not, in com- 
posing it, a little more studious of elegance of expression. We 
hold him, on this point, the more inexcusable, inasmuch as, 
with him, to write elegantly is nothing but the exercise of a 
common quality. 

On professor Cooper’s preface to his lecture, in which he 
complains (not we apprehend without ample cause) of his arbitra- 
ry and iniquitous removal, by the legislature of the common- 
wealth, from the seat of justice which he had occupied nearly 
eight years, we shall offer but a single remark. In common 
cases neither our sympathy nor our support shall ever be denied 
to individuals who experience oppression from the resentment of 
party or the rod of power. The cause of such persons is holy: it 
presses, with an irresistible appeal on the best feelings of every 
virtuous member ofthe community, and can never be abandoned 
but with the surrender of principles essential to freedom. In the 
case, however, of Mr. Cooper, we perceive something, if not te 
allay our indignation, at least to make us submit with less im- 
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patience to the enormity of the evil. In the circle of events, 
good has resulted from what originated in mischief. As a con- 
sequence of the injustice and persecution which he experienced, 
this gentleman has, by the discernment and liberality of a few 
of his fellow citizens, been elevated to a station more conspi- 
cuous and honourable, than that from which he_had been re- 
cently deposed—a station better suited to his talents, acquire- 
ments and hahits, and in which he can render himself more 
extensively useful. Should he, therefore, (and we doubt not 
but he will) redeem, in the professor’s chair, the lofty pledge 
he has given to the world in his introductory lecture, and should 
he, further, continue to lay before the public, from time to time, 
the result of his researches in the line of his profession, we, for 
one, how much soever we may condemn the principle, will be 
almost induced to forgive the particular act, by which the le- 
rislature of the commonwealth became instrumental in convert- 
ing a respectable judge into a much more respectable teacher 
of chymistry. C. 
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TOUR THROUGH JAMAICA.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Old Harbour, Feb. 1811. 
Drar W—, 

I ARRIVED yesterday evening in this rustic little hamlet, 
from which I now write. My entry was not so much honour- 
ed as that of Cesar into Rome, though attended bya squire, and 
all the dogs of the neighbourhood. I dismounted at the inn 
where, as usual, I had to remain alone, until I discovered a pas- 
sage to an outer apartment, and ordered a servant, who was the 
major domo of the house, to bring me some refreshments. 

After dinner I was led by curiosity to take a solitary strole 
amidst a group of negro huts I perceived on a neighbouring plan- 
tation. Nothing can have a more rustic and picturesque appear- 
ance than these little cottages, seen towards the close of day. 
They are composed of thatch and twigs, inlaid with mud, or 
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roof. Each contains a black man and his family, who are per- 
mitted by the owner, to enclose, for domestic use, a small piece 
of ground in the form of a garden, in which they plant such ve- 
getables as are immediately necessary for consumption. These 
cottages are built adjoining each other after the plan ofa town, with 
considerable regularity; and are generally situated as adjacent as 
possible to acascade, or stream of water. A row of cocoa-nut trees 
frequently decorates the front, while a group of orange and other 
tropical fruit trees, adorns the back part of these humble dwel- 
lings, where peace, perhaps, as often reigns as in the palaces of 
magnificence, or the residence of grandeur. An old African, 
sitting on asmall bench, in front of his cottage, and playing on 
an instrument which I afterwards found to be a Koromantee flute, 
attracted my attention. I drew near and listened. The music 
was wild and unsystematic, but not deficient in melody. It is an 
instrument made use ofin Africa; and for the sweet mellowness 
of its tone, and the simplicity of its execution is much admired 
by the unfortunate natives of that country. The old man paused 
when he caught my figure. I approached and began to ques- 
tion him. He possessed all the garrulity of age, and satisfied 
my inquiries, but with much circumlocution. I asked if he was 
happy, if he enjoyed as much contentment and pleasure as he did 
in his native country, and if his present situation was more 
wretched than that which he had experienced prior to his arrival 
in Jamaica. He replied in a jargon which it was difficult to com- 
prehend, and which it is unnecessary here to repeat, that from 
the recollection he had of his native land, he was induced to be- 
lieve the hardship of his situation had been much ameliorated, 
and that fortunately becoming the property of a master not dis- 
tinguished for cruelty, bis condition had, since his arrival in this 
island, been perfectly consistent with his wishes and his expect. 
ations. He observed that, as age was greatly venerated and re- 
spected by his countrymen, and, that as it was exempt from 
many of the toils which were required of youth by the owner, 
the situation of an old man, nearly past the period of labour, 
was in reality much more comfortable than was generaily imagi- 
ned. He had no conception, he said, of the pleasures of liberty, 
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and had no desire to enjoy them. He had, from the first mo- 
ment of recollection been aslave, and had no wish to alter his 
condition. He was in the midst of his children and grand-child- 
ren, who were happy in adding to his convenience, and enlar- 
ging his means of enjoyment. He was totally exempt from the 
fear of starvation, because he knew his master was compelled 
to support him, and all his family, as long as they enjoyed exist- 
ence; and though he had frequently during his life, felt the whip 
of the driver, it was perhaps a punishment, rendered justifiable 
by his indolence, his carelessness, or his misconduct. This old 
man’s satisfaction astonished me. ‘I had formed a very different 
idea of the misery and wretchedness of the slaves of the West- 
indies, before I left the United States. Their condition had 
been painted to me in colours deep, bloody, and horrible. I had 
often been startled to indignation, or roused to fury, by an ac- 
count of the barbarous treatment they experienced. I had ex- 
pected aseverity bordering on brutality, an inhumanity of usage 
calculated to paralyse all the energies of the mind, and deaden 
all the sensibilities of the heart. I was, therefore, agreeably dis- 
appointed to find the reverse of this gloomy picture so imme- 





diately displayed, and from my own experience, since my re- 
sidence in this island, I can say it 1s a correct one; painted with- 
out the colouring of partiality, or the glossing of prejudice. 
There was indeed a period when their treatment was carried to 
a point of severity, beyond the limits of justice or humanity; when 
the most trivial offence would incur the punishment of the lash; 
when the proprietor conceived he had so perfect aright to do 
with his slave as he pleased, that he has ordered him to be whip- 
ped until nature could support it no longer, and the unfortunate 
culprit has expired groaning, agonized, and butchered; but I 
am happy to say that period is now past; and their treatment, 
with a few exceptions, much less severe than I had anticipated. 
Since the abolition of the slave trade, interest has been the 
source of a great amelioration in this respect, and however re- 
pugnant it may be to their inclination, those who possess, or 
have the management of negroes, find it advantageous to treat 
them with lenity, and comparative gentleness. 
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As I was quitting this scene of rural happiness, my car was 
struck by the sound of an instrument, resembling a drum, which 
they call the gombah. I returned, and discovered the musician 
seated before his little hut, striking his rustic tabor with all the 
vehemence of musical enthusiasm. An assembly of male and 
female blacks had gathered around him, and soon began to 
dance, The peculiarity of their mede of dancing excited my 
wonder, and rivetted my attention. The dancers, composed of 
males and females, placed one after the other, move in a circle, 
and cast their bodies into every possible variety of attitude. 
Their action, while dancing, is sometimes so violent as to pro- 
duce atransitory privation of motion and sense. When they 
come near the musician, they honour him with two or three bows 
of the head, or motions of the hand, sull progressing in a circle, 
till they are so exhausted by fatigue, as to be obliged to cease. 
This is often continued during the whole night, and by its fre- 
quent repetition, renders them hale, athletic and vigorous. 

Of the nature, intellect, manners and customs of these Afri- 
cans, I will take some other opportunity to transmit you an ac- 
count. At present, I have not seen cnough of them, to give you 
any information, on this subject, important or interesting. They 
are beings whose destiny appears to have been marked by na- 
ture, with peculiar misfortune, and who, from this circumstance, 
have attracted the attention of philosophy, and elicited the tear 
of commiseration. 

A country of slavery, must be a country of misery, for “ sla- 
very, take it as you will, is a bitter draught.” The mind shackel- 
led and oppressed, becomes incapable of exertion. The intel- 
lect is brutified by perpetual labour, and rendered nerveless by 
the deadly gloom of futurity. Habit may, indeed, ameliorate 
the asperity of fate, and render the condition of slavery, how- 
ever horrible to us, less severe and wretched. Yet there is still 
wanting in the range of negative pleasure they may experi- 
ence, a something to constitute the happiness of life. To us, 
who have enjoyed the blessings of freedom, no situation is more 
dreadful, or more replete with misery, than that of continued 
bondage. But to the African, accustomed from infancy to 
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slavery, it may wear a less horrible aspect. In him imagination 
must be dormant, or annihilated. The faculty of creation, from 
its scanty means of obtaining materials, or possessing imagery, 
must necessarily be barren and unproductive. It cannot form to 
itself phantoms of ideal happiness, or will not luxuriate in the 
gaudy parterre of corporeal and intellectual freedom. The Afri- 
can sees not the blessing, and therefore, labours not to obtain 
the possession of liberty. The bad success of a few who have 
endeavoured to liberate themselves from the shackles of slavery, 
serves to show them the inutility of an attempt of that kind; and 
those who have formed just conceptions of the happiness of free- 
dom, perhaps deem it impracticable to possess it, and remain 
satisfied with their condition. The slaves of our country who are 
certainly treated with much more lenity than in this island, because 
severity is less necessary, seem to be a, happy race of beings. 
heir life is passed in a continued roundof negative delight. La- 
bour nerves their system, and exercise promotes their health. 
No fear of future calamity darkens the prospect of distant happi- 
ness; satisfied with their lot, under good masters, they glide 
down the stream of life, undisturbed by anxious cares or agoni- 
zing miseries; and, though causes of inquietude may occasional- 
ly arise, yet the habitual volatility of their dispositions enables 
them soon to forget and as soon to enjoy. I wish you not to in- 
fer from this, that I am an advocate for slavery. It is a state of 
human degradation that my soul abhors, and I can only regret 
that it continues to exist without the possibility of destruction 
in our country, so much to its injury and its prejudice. 

On every plantation in Jamaica, there is a black negro driver, 
who is generally appointed to that office in consequence of his 
fidelity or superior strength. It is the duty of this man te attend 
the slaves during the day at work, and to see that they neglect 
not their labour. He stands at a distance with all the impor- 
tance and authority of an emperor, and wields his whip, (which 
is usually of considerable length) with inconceivable dexterity. 
No charioteer at the Olympic games had so much knowledge 
of the management of this instrument as these men. I have 
frequently seen, since my residence here, a driver strike the 
VOL, VIII S 
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size of a fly several blows in succession. The thong of the whip 
is composed of the bark of a tree, extremely flexible and tough, 
and by its being attached to a very small handle, its management 
/is by no means difficult. It strikes me there is some degree of 
inhumanity in making a negro a driver. It is impossible he 
can, without great reluctance, whip those with whom he is in the 
daily habit of associating, and certainly not without considerable 
injury to his feelings, chastise his own wife and children, when 
so commanded by his master or overseer. Yet it frequently hap- 
pens that these drivers are so very subtle, and so well skilled 
in the science of the whip, that they will come within the eighth 
of an inch of the body without injuring it in the smallest degree, 
and thus, unless the overseer be severely rigid, the culprits, if 
they be favourites, often escape unpunished. 








Chapileton, March, 1811. 
Dear W—, 

I ser out from the little hamlet from which my last was 
written, on the first appearance of day. The dawning landscape 
was peculiarly enchanting, and I rode on slowly that I might 
catch beauties so varied, interesting, and diversified. Nature 
never formed a country more romantic than this. Prospects 
perpetually changing, at one moment, possessing all the charms 
of beauty, and at the next, displaying all the grandeur of subli- 
mity, meet the eye in endless succession. The organ of sight 
is constantly employed, and as constantly gratified. The tra- 
veller progresses from novelty to novelty, and catches the va- 
ried paintings of nature in delightful alternation. 

The intense heat of the sun, however, during the interval 
between the land and sea breezes is extremely disagreeable, 
and destroys, in a great degree, all relish for the contemplation 
of natural scenery. This interval is generally between the hours 
of eight and ten in the morning, and four and six in the after- 
noon. 

As I proceeded I had an opportunity of seeing several fields 
of sugar cane, not perfectly ripe. In this state they are extreme- 
ly beautiful. The upper surface of the long and narrow leaf of 
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'P the cane, is of adeep green, fringed with an exquisite yellow, 
and waving like a plume, to every breeze. The field, at a dis- 


“ tance, resembles a smooth and downy lawn, ornamented with 
of fences composed of logwood, which seem to fringe with perfect 
he beauty the delightful picture; while roads running in particular 
he directions and edged with shrubbery of the richest essence, and 
le the deepest verdure, please the eye by adding variety and beau- 
en 


ty tothe scene. ‘Fheir fences are, for the most part, composed 
P- of logwood and Seville orange trees, sometimes of bamboo and 


ed penguin, which are not only useful, but beautiful to the view. 
th The bamboo cane is very handsome. It has some resemblance 
bx, to our weeping willow, but is much more delicate in form and 
if exquisite in verdure. It spreads out into the air its waving 
branches, which, like the aspen, trembles at the breath of every 
zephyr; while its embrowned trunk, tapering and delicate, bend- 
te ing under a weight of foliage, which sometimes kisses the brook 
that gurgles by, offers an elegant palisade. This beautiful little 
- tree is generally found here, growing on the banks of some ro- 
pe mantic stream, and by its pensive murmur, and deepening shade, 
fase renders it almost the seat of enchantnient. 
sg Chapleton, the metropolis of the parish of Clarendon, is a 
a little hamlet composed of six or seven small buildings. One of 
eee these is a chapel, the rector of which has an annual salary of 
m- 500/. and a handsome glebe which he receives for doing no- 
‘oi thing; for I am informed, he preaches but rarely, and then to a 
Te very thin congregation, who visit the church because they have 
ca} no other employment to occupy their attention. 

Now I amon the subject of religion, I will briefly mention 
~~ the church establishment of this island. The bishop of London 
<i claims Jamaica as part of his diocese, and not unfrequently, 
tt grants orders to men, who would disgrace the occupation of a 
ye cobler, or cast a stigma on the profession of an oysterseller. I 
aa have heard many instances related, in which persons have been 

inducted, who, for ignorance, obscenity and lewdness, were not 
Ids inferior to the sweepings of Newgate, or the last filthy dregs of 
pe the most abandoned society. A rector is allowed a house, a 


a glebe, with negroes to till it, and a salary of from 300 to 2000/ 
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per annum. Prior to his induction, he is under the necessity 


of producing documents of qualification to the governor, who is 
supreme head of the provincial church, and whose approbation 
must be obtained before he can enter into a rectory, or exercise 
the duties of his profession. The functions, kc. of a clergyman 
here are similar to those of that profession in England. They 
register births, marriages, christenings, and burials, and are sus- 
pended @ dencficio by the governor, as representative of his ma- 
jesty. This profession is here deemed lucrative, and many pur- 
chase benefices, or ecclesiastical livings, with a view to the ac- 
cumulation of wealth. A rectory appears to bea mere sinecure. 
The possessor scarcely visits his church once in three months. 
This negligence, is, however, excusable, as his flock are ex- 
tremely remiss in forming a congregation; and, the poor parson 
is, not seldom, obliged to quit his pulpit, whether, with pleasure 
or indignation, I shall not presume to say; for the want of audi- 
tors to listen to the display of his erudition, the vehemence of 
his stamp, the elegance of his action, or the resistless powers of 
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his oratory. 
To day I have been viewing a coffee field. There is scarcely 


any object in nature so beautiful. It was in full bloom, and re- 
sembled a perfect sheet of snow. The fragrance emitted from 
the blossoms, filled the air at an immense distance around, and 
caused me to feel as if I wantoned in a parterre of sweets. 
This shrub, for it is so denominated by botanists, is a species of 
jasmine, Jasiminium Arabicum. Its history it is unnecessary to 
relate. There is a ludicrous anecdote told of the manner in 
which its properties were first discovered. The prior of an 
Arabian monastery, it is related, observing that cattle, after hav- 
ing eaten it, did not sleep, formed a resolution to try an experi- 
ment on his monks. To them therefore, he gave a considerable 
quantity of coffee, and found to his satisfaction that the experi- 
ment succeeded. This he repeated whenever he wished to pre- 
vent his monks from sleeping at the choir during night, until 
they had formed for it so great an attachment, as to prefer it be- 
fore every other beverage. 
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The use of coffee was not known until the 16th century. It 
was first cultivated by the Dutch, who carried it from Mocha 
to Batavia, and thence to Holland. It was originally brought in- 
to the Westindies, in the year 1726, by a Frenchman named 
Desciieuzx. 

The only reproductive principle of the coffee tree is its 
sprout, which is extremely diminutive. Its natural height is 
from eighteen to twenty feet, but by cultivation it attains a much 
larger growth. For the purpose, however, of stripping the tree 
with greater facility, they do not suffer it in this island, toexceed 
six feet in height. It is perhaps the most beautiful production 
of nature. Its shape is pyramidical, and its leaves of a deep 
green, lanceolus and polished. Its blossoms are white, and re- 
semble those of the jasmine, the fragrance of which are ex- 
quisitely odoriferous. It produces with amazing luxuriance, 
and one tree will frequently yield 10lbs. of coffee. In the best 
soil when left to nature, it will exist for twenty or thirty years, 
and generally produces the third year after it has been planted. 
The soil the best calculated for its production, is a rich, open, 
virgin mould, frequently watered by rain. Its depth should be 
about five feet, and the climate cool. Mountainous situations, 
therefore, are preferable, as the climate is there temperate, and 
the soil rich and luxuriant. This plant possesses much delica- 
cy, and will grow well only where there are no roots to incom- 
mode or poison it. They are, however, here in the habit of 
sowing a variety of vegetables between the coffee shrubs. This 
certainly tends to retard the rapidity of their growth, and destroy 
the luxuriance of their vegetation. Much care is observed in 
pruning the coffee shrub, which, by this attention, becomes 
more beautiful and productive than in a state of nature. Vege- 
tables, like animals, when they arrive quickly at maturity, are 
but short lived. The coffee plant, therefore, when cultivated, 
ceases to produce in a few years after it first bears. To ob- 
viate the inconvenience of a failure in the crop, the planter judi- 
ciously opens a new piece of ground, in time to prevent any loss 
by the decay of the old field; and thus continues to preserve his 
former quantum, without any perceptible diminution. One acre 
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of ground usually contains 800 trees, and each tree yields from 
from one to ten pounds. Analyzed, a pound of coffee yields, 








OZ. 
6 6 O of spirit. , 
5 $3 0 of oil. 


2 4 2 of caput mortuum. 
Its virtue consists in its oil, and is considered by physicians as 
healthy. 

The mode of preparing it for market is simple. After the 
coffee is taken from the tree, it is exposed to the action of the 
sun, on an open platform, here termed a darbicue, for several 
days. When the external coat has become perfectly dry; it is 
then cast into a mill, called the peeling mill, which is a small 
circular cavity, through which a large wooden wheel passes 
drawn by two mules, and sometimes driven by water. The ac- 
tion of this wheel on the coffee, loosens and removes the pulp; 
after this process is terminated, the coffee is cast into another 
mill, for the purpose of removing the internal coat. It is then 
thrown up in heaps, and prepared for exportation. 


Blackness, Jamaica, April, 1811 


Since my last I have visited the parish of St. Ann’s on the 
north side of the island. My journey through it was, from the 
variety of situations through which I passed, sometimes pleasant, 
but more frequently disagreeable. There are but few inns for 
the accommodation of travellers, in Jamaica; and a person is of- 
ten put to aconsiderable inconvenience, in consequence of their 
scarcity. This, Edwards ascribes to the hospitality of the inhabi- 
tants. And I am happy to say, that in this, they are by no means 
deficient. A gentleman travelling through the interior of the 
island, when he calls at a sugar or coffee plantation, is immedi- 
ately accommodated by the proprietor or owner, and his wants 
attended to with as much assiduity as in the best regulated ta- 
vern. On these plahtations they live sumptuously. The over- 
seers, who are permitted to make use of every thing the estate 
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furnishes will not be disposed to stint themselves in the goods 
of life. During my late excursion, I had an opportunity of see- 
ing their mode of living, which was much beyond what I had an- 
ticipated. At breakfast, they have coffee and tea, with bread 
made of corn and wheat, and ripe plantains sliced and fried, 
which are extremely delicious. Occasionally, by way of relish, 
they make use of salt herrings, or shad, which they import from 
our country. These, however, are not the most excellent, as 
they whocarry on this trade, are not very particular intheirchoice. 
I was shown, at one of these plantations, a barrel of that species 
of fish, which we call o/dwives, as the shad they are in the habit 
of importing from America. These, you know, are fish which 
are never eaten in the United States, from a supposition that 
they contain a portion of poison, which renders them dangerous. 
With these fish, they feed their negroes, who appear to be very 
fond of them, and who seem to prefer them, in consequence of 
their size, even before the herrings. At dinner, which is their 
principal meal, they have every luxury the island can furnish. 
Beef, mutton, lamb, and poultry are their common dishes. To 
these is joined every variety of vegetable with which the island 
abounds. Instead of bread they frequently use the yam and 
plantain, which seem to make an excellent substitute. Their 
deserts are composed, for the most part, of the different fruits 
of the island; oranges, pine apples, &c. The desert is succeed- 
ed, agreeably to the customs of the towns, by wine, gin, brandy, 
kc. from which it is but rare they arise in a state of sobriety. 
Icould not avoid admiring as I progressed on my journey, 
the various beauties which nature has displayed in this little 
island. Some of these I have already attempted to delineate, but 
in a manner much short of the original. No country can fur- 
nish so fine a field, for the display of the painter’s talent. No 
country can unite the sublime and beautiful in landscape so 
harmoniously. Homer’s fine description of the plains of Mem- 


fihis may be applied with propriety to the whole island: 


Stern winter smiles on that propitious clime, 


The fields are dorid, with unceasing prime. 
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From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mould the round hail, nor flake the fleecy snow; 
But from the breezy deep the blest inhale 


The fragrant murmurs of the western gale. 
Pore. 


In the parish of St. Mary’s, I understood, there was a remark- 
able cascade, which, as it was not much out of my way, I went 
to visit. It is called the White river cascade. The stream by 
which it is produced, after running a course of twelve miles, 
precipitates itself in the form of a cataract, with a noise so pro- 
digious as to be distinctly heard at a considerable distance. The : 
river at first resembles a spout of watcr, emerging from beneath 
a rock; but as it descends, it enlarges to a beautiful extent, and 


tumbles over a gradual flight of steps, composed of a stalactical I 
substance, and arranged in that picturesque order which can be ° ] 
displayed only by the inimitable hand of nature. After it has reach- n 
ed the bottom, an elegant bason is formed, out of which arise g 
two beautiful Mecaws, with adegree of taste and regularity truly d 
admirable. The only pellucid stream touched by the brilliant u 
beams of the noon day sun, glitters as it falls, and exhibits a va- ° 


riety of tint, and exquisite transparency that surpasses the pos- 


sibility of imitation, and the most masterly powers of description. ve 

From the bason, it shapes its meandering course through the ne 

“ lone withdrawing vale,’’ and ultimately intermingles with the “ 
s ) 4 


ocean; while the pensive gloom of the.surrounding woods, con- -" 
trasted by the serenity of the sky above, tends to form a land- 
scape to which neither the delicate pencil of Lorrain, nor the sie 
savage dash of a Rosa, could do adequate justice. th 
You know my fondness for antiquities. I have been in quest whe 
of the remnants of ancient times, ever since my arrival in the t 
island; but have not been so successful as I wished. Several He 
images of stone, in the form of human beings have, I understand, ~ 
been discovered in various parts of Jamaica. These appear to sa 
have been objects of worship, among the adorigines of the island. 7 
$0) 


Their execution manifests a very limited knowledge of sculptu- 
ry. From the various objects of art, discovered in the western 
parts of the United States, the Indians of that country and those 
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of Jamaica, appear to have sprung from a totally different ori- 
gin. No other remnants of Indian antiquities have yet been 
found inthis island. It certainly is not a country adapted to the 
taste of an antiquarian. Every thingisnew. There are, however, 
some remains of Spanish enterprise, yet to be seen. These are 
the ruins of atown called Sevilla Nueva. 

The city was built many years since, by the Spaniards in the 
parish of St. Anne. I could discover scarcely a remnant of 
its former grandeur. Many architectural ornaments, however, 
have, I understand, been found in this place, which evinced 
some delicacy of taste,and some refinement in the knowledge of 
building. I strolled over scites,on which had stood, many years 
back, the sanctuaries of bloated bigotry, the mansions of insig- 
nificant greatness, and the habitations of infamy and prostitution. 
Like Babylon and Jerusalem, scarcely a vestige remained to 
mark the abodes of past infamy, or the mansions of departed 
grandeur. What was once a bustling city has now dwindled 
down to a plantation of sugar cane, perhaps more productive of 
utility, than when in the zenith of greatness or the meridian of 
commercial splendor. 

A few years ago the ruins of a castle and church were still 
to be seen, but they have since totally disappeared; and nothing 
now remains of this once flourishing city, but a few old stones, 
scattered in every direction, as only serving to exhibit the empti- 
ness of human vanity, and the insignificance of human greatness. 

Sir Hans Sloane relates, that in his time, 1688, “ the church 
was not finished. It was 20 paces broad and SO long; there were 
three rows of pillars within, and over the place where the altar 
was intended were some carvings, under the ends of the arches. 
The houses and foundations stand several miles along. Capt. 
Heming said he sometimes found pavements under his canes, 
threef eet covered with earth, several wells and burial stones 
lincly cut. There are the beginnings of a great house called 
4 monastery; but I suppose the house was designed for the 
rovernor. There were two coats of arms lay by, not set up,a 
ducal one, and that of a count, belonging, | suppose, to the 
‘amily of Columbus, proprietors of the island. There had been 
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raised a tower, part brick and part hewn stone, as also several 














battlements on it, and other lower buildings unfinished. At the 
church lie several arched stones to complete it, which had never 
been put up, but are lodged among the canes. The rows of pil- 
lars within were for the most part unornamented. It was 
thought that in the time of the Spaniards, the Europeans had 
been cut off by the Indians, and so the church left uncompleted. 
When the English took the island the ruins of the city were so 
overgrown with wood that they were all turned black. Nay, I 
saw a mammee, or bastard mammee, growing within the walls 
of the tower so high, as that it must have been a very large gun 
to kill a bird on the top of it, and the trunks of many of the trees 
when felled from this place to make room for sugar canes, were 
sixty feet or more in length. A great many wells are on this 
ground. The west gate of the church was of very fine work, 
and stands entire. It is seven feet wide, and as high to the 
spring of the arch over the door. Inthe centre is our Saviour’s 
head with a crown of thorns, between two angles; on the right 
side is a small round figure of some saint, with a knife stuck 
into his head, and on the left a Madona, her arm tied in three 
places, after the Spanish fashion. So much for antiquities. 
Ere this, you must be no doubt nearly tired of them. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
REVIEW OF THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
(Concluded. ) 


Nos. 2 and 56, are two portraits by Eckholtz of Lancaste) 
In viewing the works of this artist, it is but just to remark 
that he is self taught, and has not long followed the profession 
of aportrait painter. Mr. Eckholtz, was brought up to a me- 
chanical business, the pursuit of which did not accord with 
the natural bent of his mind, having always had a great propen- 
sity for painting. With little or no knowledge of even the first 
principles of the art, he undertook the painting of portraits in 
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oll, of a small size, and at a low price. The strength of his 
genius, united with great industry and zeal, enabled him with 
considerable expedition to acquire facility of execution, and be- 
ing generally fortunate in preserving the likeness, he very soon 
attracted the notice of the citizens of his native borough, and 
has of late been honoured by the countenance of some very dis- 
tinguished characters in this city and other parts of the union. 
Mr. Eckholtz is extremely fortunate in giving a faithful resem- 
blance of the persons he paints, and the attitude of his figures 
are not void of ease, and the drawing is generally correct. He 
is most defective in the colouring. His pictures in the present 
exhibition are rather cold, and have too much of a purple hue. 
From a knowledge of the talents, and laudable ambition of this 
artist, we are quite certain, with frequent opportunities of view- 
ing and comparing the best works of art, as well as benefiting 
by the conversation of men of experience in his profession, he 
may soon rank as a portrait painter of considerable eminence 
No. 140,is a portrait of a gentleman, a miniature painting, by 
W. Dunlafi, Esy. of Newyork. This picture possesses great 
merit. The drawing is very correct, and the colouring and ef- 


fect of the whole is good. ‘The execution is free and bold, at 


the same time soft and delicate; a style well calculated for minia- 
ture painting. | 

No. 132, is a Flemish village, by T. Bishop. This is a very 
small painting In enamel, but it possesses much sterling merit. 
We were particularly attracted by the variety of character and 
expression displayed in so small a space, and upon closely ex- 
amining with a glass this &ré/e, but very meritorious production, 
we were surprised to find with what accuracy every part was 
defined. We sincerely hope to see the pencil of this artist em- 
ployed in subjects which are more likely to attract public notice 

Nos. 126, 127, and 141, are views in St. Petersburg, by P 
Svinin, Esq. These views are beautifully executed, and are 
certainly very superior to the gencral productions of amateurs. 
l’rom the manner of finish and correctness of outline, we should 
have been inclined (without particular information) to have attri- 
buted them to a professional artist of great merit. 
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Nos. 150 and 159,are a Russian village girl and a Russiar 





freasant. 






Nos. 16l and 162,area Russian female heasantanda Russian 






freasant, from the pencil of the same amateur. From the great 






strength of character, as well as fine execution of those pictures, 






we should also have taken them to be the productions of a pro. 






fessional artist of much experience. 






No. 61, is a fiicture representing Peter Francisco’s gallant 






action with nine ef Tarleton’s cavalry, in sight of the whole troop 






of four hundred men, by J. Worrell of Virginia. This young 






artist has certainly made a very successful attempt to represent 






this subject, (to do complete justice to which would require 






much professional knowledge and great experience.) The story 






is well told,and the grouping is well managed. The figures 






are, however, wanting in ease, and action, and the drawing is also 






rude; but at the same time conveys the idea, that the artist con- 






ceived what he was not able to execute, and we have every rea- 





















son to hope that with proper application, this young painter will 
soon be able to produce in this high and important branch of the 
arts, (historical fainting) something that may prove of conse- 
quence in forming, what appears yet wanting, @ national gallery 
of the works of American artists, consisting of subjects from 
gur own history. 

No. 10, zs a very interesting fiicture of fruit and flowers, by 
Cornelius de Beet, of Baltimore. ‘This artist has been extremely 
fortunate, in the general arrangement and grouping of the va- 
rious articles. Greattruth, and close attention to nature is ob- 
served throughout the whole, and the individual subjects ap- 
pear to be faithfully delineated, and the colouring is harmonious 
and the effect striking. 

Nos. 13 ayd 14, are landgcaf:e views near Baltimore, by the 
same artist, and possess considerable merit, but he appears to 
be somewhat deficient in giving decision and strength of cha- 
racter to the various objects represented. 

No. 28. Flowers fainted on glass, by J. Mear. This very in- 


CC» 


genious artist deserves much praise, for the manner in which he 
has treated this subject, and the general management of the co- 
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lours, of which he appears to possess a thorough knowledge and 
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= command; the correctness of his manner is such, that we think 
ai he is likely to hold a distinguished rank in this pleasing and in- 
eae teresting branch of painting. 
res, ANTIQUE SALOON. : 
pro- No. 1, represents a figure of agriculture, with the implements t 

uf husbandry, sculptured in wood, designed for the Schuylkill eo 
lant fermanent bridge, by W. Rush. This subject is executed in te 
r 0 of bass relief, and produces a very bold and striking effect, and 4 
ung does much credit to this very meritorious and well known artist. ag 
sent In reviewing the works of this truly American sculptor, it is Fe 
uire but fair to remark, that he has been confined to a particular 
tory branch, namely, the figure heads of ships, and other ornamental ; 
ures work in naval architecture, in the execution of which he has t 
also been limited, both as to time, and price.—The nature of such 
con- ornaments require that they should be executed in a bold man- 
rea- ner, so as to appear with their appendages to the best advantage, , 
will and we will venture to say, that no man in any country has ever “ka 
f the surpassed Mr. Rush, in this department of sculpture. His ‘a 
ynse- works have travelled with American commerce, all over the bag 
llery ' world, and are justly appreciated abroad, as well as at home; a 
from and we have no hesitation in giving it as our decided opinion, 

that, if his studies had been directed to the higher branches of 
Sy by his art, with proper opportunities, he would have rivalled the 
mely most eminent sculptors of the present age. We are much gra- 
€ va- tified that Mr. Rush begins to employ his chisel, on subjects & 
is ob- more durable, and more likely to perpetuate his fame, than | | 
3 ap- those he has in general hitherto executed. 
nlous No. 2. Bust of the celebrated Linnaus. 

| No. 3. Bust of Wm. Bartram. 
y the No. 4. Bust of Rev. Henry Muhlenburgh. 
irs to No. 58. Exhortation, full figure. 
—cha- No. 54. Praise, full figure. 
No. 55. Cherubim, encircled by a glory, all sculptured in wood, 

ry in- oy W. Rush, in a very masterly style; the three last subjects are 
ch he intended as ornaments for a splendid organ, now building for 


e co- St. Paul’s church in this city. 
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Nos. 147 and 148, are a design and model of an equestrian 
$tatue of general Washington, in the Roman costume, intended 
jor the monument about to de erected in this city, by J. Eckstine. 
Both the design and model possess much merit, and appear ge- 
nerally correct, and in some parts spirited in the drawing and 
action, except that the horse is rather too large in proportion to 
the figure. We differ, however, with the artist, as to the classic 


propriety of introducing the Roman costume in an American 


statue. 
The military costume of the present age, has been preferred 
by some of the best painters and sculptors, of the last and pre- 
sent century; and the number and magnitude of military and 
naval achicvements, which have taken place within the last fifty 
years, will form an era in the history of civilized nations, un- 
paralleled in the annals of the world. It is therefore, the business 
of the artist to contribute with his talents, to assist the historian 
faithfully and chastely to record and hand them down to posterity, 
as they really are, without the dress of ancient nations, whose 
manners and customs were very different from our own. 
No. 84, is a bass relief, by the celebrated Aubert, sculptor, 
a member of the Academy, and pensioner of Louis XIV. king of 
France. We have seldom seen any work of art, that conveyed 
more the idea of extreme patience, and perseverance of the ar- 
tist, than this faithful representation of a great variety of objects, 
but at the same time, that we admire the execution, we cannot 
help expressing a regret, that the same labour was not bestowed 
on other materials less liable to accident and injury; we have 
taken a particular description of this subject from the catalogue 
“ This bass relicf is made out of one picce, taken out of the 
heart of a root called Fillieul, in Italy, was sculptured and 
finished at Rome, in 1784. The subject is a large vase, filled 
with various branches of flowers, pleasingly light; the branch of 
lilac claims the first attention, owing to the difficulty the artist 
has had to encounter in completing it without breakage, being 
worked below as above. Two flies are to be noticed perched on 
the tulips. 
“ The vase is of an antique form. The front is ornamented 
with the head of Jupiter of Olympus, as the ancients represent 
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him. On the body of the vase is represented maternal tender- 
ness: children play pear their mother, who watches over the 
youngest while sleeping. Below, on one side, are two small 
places where a vine is planted, covering the space with its 
foliage. A linnet has made its nest in it, and is occupied feeding 
its young. A mouse is observed underneath, sucking the shells 
of the eggs thrown out of the nest, not to incommode the 
young. On the other side is seen the male, flying with an 
insect for food. Below is a snail. On the leaves is a butterfly, 
and on the ground a lizard, in the act of being overtaken. The 
whole is an exact copy of nature, and we dare aver that it is not 
exceeded by any production of its kind in the world.” 

No. 134. 4 box containing elegant figures in wax, of a great 
variety of well known flowers and fruit, by a lady of family and 
fortune in Virginia. We have never seen any production of 
this kind so faithfully represented. The forms of the various 
articles are perfectly correct. The colours are exquisitely fine. 
All that brilliancy, softness, and beautiful mixture of the infinite 
tints of nature (producing a harmony beyond the power of art 
to give) is here more than successfully attempted. If the 
flowers and fruit had been judiciously disposed in groups, they 
would have produced a more picturesque effect; but we are 
inclined te believe that they were arranged in the manner they 
are, in order to transport with more safety. We understand this 
box is a present to professor Barton, who politely sent it to the 
annual exhibition. 

No. 9. First landing of Columbus in the new world, a draw- 
ing in Indian ink, by J. J. Barralett. In the composition and 
ceneral management of this interesting subject, the artist has 
displayed a very extensive knowledge of his art. The judicious 
and pleasing manner he has disposed of so vast a number of 
igures into a variety of groups, forming a whole together in 
perfect harmony, and the elegance, ease, and variety of attitudes, 
particularly attract our attention, and demand our unqualified 
approbation. The aerial perspective gives distance and extent 
to this important and truly Westindian scene, and the manage- 


ment of light and shadow is well calculated to give force, as well 
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as delicacy, to the whole. Columbus and his followers are repre- 
sented in the act of returning thanks to the Almighty Ruler of 

















the universe, for his protecting Providence in conducting them 
through all the perils and dangers of a long, tedious, and uncer. 
tain voyage. The natives are represented as viewing with ad- 
miration and astonishment beings which they considered more 
than mortal. The kneeling attitudes of the Spaniards produce, 
however, in the principal group, a kind of monotony, which it 
was not in the power of the artist altogether to pre vent, and it 
has been observed, that there is too much sameness in the coun- 
tenances and expression of the principal figures. In judging 
impartially we must allow that this observation is partly correct; 
but it must also be allowed, in defence of the artist, that he has 
represented them in a fervid act of devotion, mixed with the 
pleasing ideas of their escape from dangers, combined with a 
prospect of being soon able to accomplish the objects of thei 
hazardous enterprise. The companions of Columbus are said 
to have consisted chiefly of young gentlemen, of the first fami. 
lies in Spain; consequently the artist has not thought fit to run 
the risk of giving too much appearance of age, which must 
have been the case, had he attempted a much greater variety of 
character. It is, however, our candid opinion that the expres- 
sion of the whole can be much improved, and we are certain 
that it is the intention of the artist who has undertaken the 
engraving of this subject, to attend to every particular that may 
promote its improvement. In concluding our observations on 
this beautiful drawing, it is no more than justice to say, that it 
is not only our own, but a general, opinion, that this production 
holds a very distinguished rank as an historical composition, and 
will bear a fair comparison with the works of the most celebrated 
artists in any country. 

Nos. 49 and 50, are two frortraits in crayons, by D. A. Volo- 
zan. These drawings are extremely high finished, and exhibit 
equal proofs that this artist possesses great patience and indus- 
try, as well as classical knowledge of his art. 

No. 14, is a perspective view of the new masonic hall in Ches- 


nut-street, by William Strickland, the architect. This subject 1s 
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iaithfully represented, and has a very picturesque appearance; 
it is now in the hands of the engraver for the purpose of publi- 
cation. 

Nos. 24, 59 and 60, are architectural designs, by R. Mills. 
Those designs possess much merit, and would appear to mare 
advantage ifthey were not shadowed with so heavy a hand. 

No. 142,is a frortrait of the late William Smith, D. D. by D. 
Edwin, ‘This engraving is a faithful copy from a very excellent 
picture by Stuart. It is engraved in the doé¢ style, and in a very 
masterly manner. 

No. 117, four engravings from Thomson’s Seasons, -by 
1. Lawson, These engravings are finjshed in a style that will 
bear comparing with the best works of foreign artists, and af- 
fords ample proof, that this gentleman possesses an extensive 
knowledge of his profession, united with fatience and industry, 
‘two great requisites) and both necessary to form a good en- 
eraver. 

No. 30. Shelric and Venvela, from Ossian, engraved on wood, 
hy A. Anderson of Newyork. We have at all times been de- 
lighted on viewing the works of this excellent, useful, and unas- 
suming artist. Engravings on wood, when finely executed, are 
of gveat importance, as they are printed with the letter-press, 
take off a large number of impressions, and are afforded at a 
low price; but the talents and skill necessary in this truly useful 
branch of the arts, is not perhaps at present sufficiently appre- 
clated. 

Nos. 27 and 51, are engravings on wood by W. Mason, and 
executed in a style that does much credit to this rising and very 
ingenious artist. 

No. 45. View on the Adige: a piece in needle work in imita- 
‘ion of engraving in the line manner, by Mrs. Eddowes. | This 
lady deserves much credit for the exquisite manner in which 
she has managed the whole of this very interesting subject. It 
is worked on white satin with black silk, the threads of which 
appear like the lines of engraving, and produces a very natyral 
ind pleasing effect. 

No. 28. Carolina Parrot, needle-work, by a young lady. This 
‘s also a very excellent production, and is faithfully copied from 
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a subject inthe American Ornithology. It is worked on white 
satin, with different coloured silk, and has a very soft and beau- 
tiful effect. 

There are a great number of paintings and drawings by other 
artists and amateurs, and a variety of subjects, that our time and 
the close of the exhibition would not permit us particularly to 
notice. 

in reviewing with attention the second annual exhibi- 
tion of the society of artists, shis important fact is fully and satis- 
factorily established, that there are in every department of the 
fine arts, specimens of excellence exhibited by our infant insti- 
tution, that will bear a fair comparison with those of the old 
establishments in Europe, that have been reared by the munifi- 
cence of sovereigns, and now continue to flourish under the fos- 
tering sunshine of roya/ and imperial patronage. 

It must be extremely gratifying to the patriotic lovers of the 
fine arts, to see a young institution, (consisting of artists and 
amateurs of our own country) founded on the most liberal prin- 
ciples, supported and cherished by an enlightened public. The 
establishment of periodical exhibitions of the works of art, on 
a solid and permanent foundation, connected with a system of 
schools for teaching the various branches of the fine arts on the 
most approved and simple principles, are certainly most desira- 
ble objects. Experience has proved, that these objects are at- 
tainable, and it only requires union of talents, zeal and industry, 
to insure complete success. Before these, Quackery, Prejudice, 
and Error must soon vanish, and give place to 7ruth, Genius, 
and Wisdom. In offering the foregoing remarks and obserya- 
tions, on the various articles in the second annual exhibition, 
I can only say that they proceeded from no ether motives than 
those of a love of truth, and a sincere desire to promote a chaste 
taste for the fine arts in our country. 

The articles noticed in this review have been seen and exa- 
mined by upwards of ten thousand persons, the greatest part of 
whom have doubtless formed opinions of their own, and it is 
not unfair to presume, that in matters of taste, the majority of 
polished society, must generally be correct in their judgment. 

Philadelphia, June 18, 1812 G. M 
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LETTER FROM WHITFIELD. 











EPISTOLARY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. hee 


The following curious letters, which relate to an interesting period of our his- 4 "q 
tory, and to one of the most extraordinary men who have visited the United a 
States, have been read with great pleasure. We are indeed anxious to preserve ee 
ill the memorials in our power of that singular character, Mr. Whitfield, and °%. 


shall be gratified by receiving any authentic communications respecting his cha- 





acter and conduct during his residence in this country. i : 
a 
Near Williamsburgh, in Virginia, Afiril 12, 1747 +i 
MY DEAH MR. R. He 
By the providence of a godd and gracious God, we came 4 
nither on Thursday last, in little more than a fourteennight | 
rom Charleston. God has given us a pleasant winter, and done 
‘resh wonders for his poor unworthy creature. I believe the ip 
nclosed is from Mr. Smith. I purpose coming on this week, 
. ut do not expect to be at Philadelphia till June. I hope all 
1 dear friends are well, and that their souls prosper. You will 
. icquaint them where we are, and that we salute them most cor- ! 
e lially. If captain Grant be arrived, pray give my love to him. ; 
n He can acquaint you with many particulars which time will not 
of permit me now to mention. Men in power here seem to be 4 
e alarmed; but truth is great, and will prevail. I am to preach B,| 
> this morning. Oh! that the Redeemer may send forth his 
t- light and — anew the inhabitants of these parts of the 
y, earth. Want of time forbids my enlarging. I would, however, 
“e, acquaint you that I wrote an answer to your last letter, but tore i 
18, it; for I considered you was sleepy when you wrote, and that I q 
~ had best come and see how you thought when you was awake. ne 
“~ Verbum sapienti sat est. You will remember us in a particular o 
an manner to your wife, mother, Mr. Smith, Bronson, Hockly, 
ate Bradford, Boudinot, Hazard, Tennent. &c. &c. &c. Hoping to 


meet you grown in grace, and thirsting after the holiness of 
int ‘esus Christ, I subscribe myself 
t of Your’s most affectionately in Him, 


G. W. 










































LETTER FROM JOSIAH SMITH. 
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TO J. R. ESQ. PHILADELPHIA. 


DEAR SIR, 

As you were pleased to open a correspondence with me upan 
the agreeable subject of Mr. Whitfield’s kind reception among 
you, I think it the least I can do, by way of retaliation, to give 
you a brief historical relation of the manner of his entertain- 
ment among us; to which I now proceed, without further cere. 
mony. 

His excellent parts, his masterly address, fine clocution, and 
commanding gesture; his admirable talent in opening the scrip- 
tures, and enforcing the most weighty subjects upon the con- 
science; his polite and serious behaviour, his unaffected and 
superior piety, his prudence, humility, and catholic spirit, are 
things which carry too many charms not to silence and disarm 
prejudice itself. 

By these qualifications of the orator, the divine, and the 
Christian he has not only fixed himself deeper in the affections 
of his former friends, but increased the number of them 
wherever he has preached, and made his way into the hearts of 
several, who, till this visit, had said all the severe things against 
him, that enmity itself seemed capable of. 

If any think I rhetoricate, and write without that regard to 
truth which becomes one who is relating matters of fact, they 
may possibly have a more favorable opinion of me, when I 
mention the generous things which have been done here for him. 

Sensible of the weight he must feel upon his spirits every 
time he reflects upon the debts he had contracted for the 
orphan-house, the motion was no sooner started by some parti- 
cular gentlemen, but with the greatest alacrity, and in a very 
short time, we subscribed and gave him much above two hun- 
dred pounds sterling, to be disposed of at pleasure, without 
rendering an account to any body. 

This unexpected generosity has encouraged him to pur- 
chase a good plantation in Carolina, and to settle it with a suffi- 
cient number of negroes, as a continual source of supplies to 
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ihe orphan-house—a scheme we are all of us pleased with, even 
they who were not so well affected to that house itself, because 
we hope it will, in the nature of the thing, tie him faster to 
America, and give us the satisfaction of seeing a man, we so 
much esteem, the oftener. 

He is now busy upon this affair, and I hope will finish it 
before he proceeds to the northern settlement, in his way to 
you, which may be about the middle of this month. 

I think we have herein set a laudable example to his friends 
in other parts—an example we should not have been guilty of, 
were we not firmly persuaded of- the sincerity of his intentions; 
and these things are so universally known in this town, that you 
have free leave to publish them, and to affix the name of, 

Dear sir, 
Your affectionate friend and servant, 
Josian Smita. 


“‘harleston, S. Caroiina; 
March 2, 1746-7. 





THE FINE ARTS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Their various uses meaner toils commend, 

And Commerce finds in every want a friend; 

Like plants of bold and vigorous growth, they bear 
Spontaneous fruit, and ask but room and air; 

But Arts, a tribe of sensitives, demand 

A hot-house culture, and a kinder hand; 

A vrasTE to cherish every opening charm, 

A shade to shelter, and a sun to warm. 


LIFE OF DOMINICHINO. 


DominrcHino ZAMPIERRI was born at Bologna in the year 
i581. Early in life he was put under the care’ of Daniel Cal- 
vert. His diligence was discovered to be unintermittent, and 
his industry unabating. Notwithstanding this his proficiency 
was very slow, and scarcely perceptible. His fellow-disciples, 
beholding his incessant labours and tardy progress, drew unfa- 
yourable conclusions, and formed a very erroneous opinion of 
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his talents. Dominichino appears to have been undaunted by 
difficulties, unmoved by the taunts and reproaches of his fellow. 
pupils, and to have redoubled his diligence. 

At length he quitted the school of Calvert for the academy 
of the Carraeci. He now enjoyed the society of young artists 
distinguished by their genius—such as Albano, Guido, and Va- 
sari. They caught the precepts, and imitated the works of their 
masters with incredible facility and despatch, while this unfor- 
tunate artist was doomed to plod with the same slow and labo- 
rious industry as he had formerly done. His fellow-pupils called 
him the ox, in allusion to the patient industry, and perhaps to the 
stupidity, of that animal. Annibal Carracci was not disposed 
to join in the mirth of his disciples. He declared that this ox 
would, in time, by dint of labour, make his ground fruitful. 

Dominichino observed more punctiliously than all the rest 
the precepts of the Carracci, and aimed, with his wonted in- 
dustry, to unite the expression of Raphael, the vigour of Annibal, 
and the colouring of Ludoico. Fuseli, who states this fact, fur- 
ther adds, that this artist, in attempting to unite the excellencies 
of each of these masters, fell short of all. Great and deservedly 
respected as this learned author is, his opinion is not perhaps 
here entitled to entire and implicit reverence. He is violently 
opposed to the principles of the Carracci school, and it is pro- 
bable that this circumstance blinded his better judgment. 

From the school of the Carracci, Dominichino passed to Bo- 
logna, where he was doomed to encounter poverty and persecu 
tion from the jealousy of rival painters. There is amongst men 
of genius a spirit of competition that often embitters their days, 
and of such merciless persecution was Dominichino the object. 
On his side there was a sensibility peculiarly alive and sore 
urder the pressure of such assaults. He beheld the most beau- 
tiful forms of his pencil slandered and belied by his brother 
artists. Whenever envy itself was compelled to acknowledge 
the wonderful power of his execution, it was maintained that 
this was the mere plagiarism of his pencil; and thus were the 
honours reserved by justice for his brow rudely torn away, and 
spontaneously delivered to another. His extreme sensibility on 
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this point may be ascertained by those who will recall to their 
minds the great pain and labour by which he rose to emi- 
nence. Nothing daunted his intrepidity; he still patiently laboured 


to ue 
a : 


in his fayourite pursuit. ' 
Altona, his fellow-pupil, visited Rome, and enjoyed the smiles ‘ 
and patronage of the great. As soon as the rays of fortune + 
had begun to glimmer on his head, and long before that steady | 
sunshine broke out that brightened on his future days, he re- ‘ 


membered with kindness the fate of this poor, patient, suffering, 
but invincible artist. We have already seen the effects of that 

friendship, that Dominichino was invited to Rome, and lived for 
two years under the hospitable roof of Altona. His talents 
now burst forth with a blaze that illuminated the age in which 
he lived, and has preserved its meridian to ours. 

There is a painting of Dominichino in the Palazzo della 
lorre, representing our crucified Saviour on the knees of his 
mother, surrounded by Mary Magdalene and some of his disci- 
ples. It was the peculiar province of this artist to express 
strong and powerful passions with uncommon energy; and he 
eencrally selected subjects that allowed such license. In the 
present instance the maternal grief is made essentially to vary 
from the sorrow of the surrounding disciples. ‘The head of the 
Magdalene is also eminently conspicuous. In her fine counte- 
nance grief and gratitude seem associated, in the liveliest man- 
ner, while the sorrows of the disciples are mingled with mani- 
test alarm. Strongly as such sacred and awful subjects admit 
of delineation, it is much to be wished that the pencils of the 
ereat masters had left them untouched. A dead body is not an 
affecting, but a shocking spectacle, and it forms a disagreeable 
sensation when the Saviour of the universe is so presented to 
our eyes. Eiven when the best painters represent the resurrec- 
tion of that glorious personage, they bring to the view a mangled 
body. This has a strong tendency to impair the joy we feel at 
the accomplishment of that stupendous miracle. There is no- 
4 thing in the divine record to warrant this but one fact, and this 
d might have been supernaturally assumed, to convince the incre- 
dulity of Thomas. When that august character, after hig resur- 
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rection, sat at the table at meat with his disciples at Imaus, it 
is fair to infer that the prints of the nails in his hands were not 
visible, as they would have known and recognised him if they 
were; he gave other evidence of his divinity, and that was hi: 
supernatural evanescence. 

There is in the church of St. Agnes, at Bologna, an altar- 
piece by Dominichino, and the subject is the martyrdom of that 
saint. The countenance of the dying sufferer forcibly expresses 
the contending passions of hope and fear. Amidst all the tor- 
ments she endures there is an eye of anticipating triumph and 
joy, and receding life expires in the sparkles of hope. Three 
female figures, on the right of the sufferer, present us witb fea- 
tures full of sorrow and admiration. ‘Their attitudes blend, in 
a wonderful manner, strong expression with the most entire 
freedom and grace. The painter excites powerful compassion, 
and sedulously avoids the point where it is bounded by disgust 
This noble painting now partakes too much of a greenish hue. 
by which the shades appear too dark, a defect that has been 
generally imputed to the ravages of time. 

Dominichino was not suffered by the spirit of envy to enjoy 
in quiet his reputation at Rome. The same slanders that 
haunted his repose at Bologna followed him to Italy. When 
ever his patient and persevering industry claimed, as thel 
reward, the admiration of artists, they immediately denied him 
that homage, and attributed to plagiarism still the proudes: 
efforts of his pencil. Disgusted with such reception, and sick- 
ening at the thought of contributing to the glory of every othe! 
artist except himself, by the success of his exertions, he formed 
the deliberate determination to quit the capital of Italy, and to 
return to Bologna. Having imparted his design to his friend, 
the priest of the order of St. Jerome of the Charity, he dis- 
suaded him from his purpose, and, at his instigation, he under- 
took the grand altar-piece, and chose for his subject the com- 
munion of St. Jerome. 

Dominichino was moreover illustrious in landscape. The 
forms of his trees partook of nature itself. There was that 
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a freedom of the pencil equally judicious and bold. Servile 
imitation here, however faithfully executed, imparts an air of 
constraint and monotony to the landscape, from which the 
pencil of this artist was utterly exempt. His various objects, 
his streams, his broken grounds, his rocks, and herbage, were 
grouped together with such felicitous, and, at the same time, 
with such apparent, negligence, as almost to persuade us they 
had been the frequent haunts of his early years. General nature 
was his particular study in landscape. This enabled him to 
throw together a group of objects to which the bosoms of all 
were congenial and allied. The eye was familiar with the no- 
velty, because it recognised the broad outline, and the minuter 
strokes are always abundant in diversity. 

Dominichino, in the earlier part of his life, although he for- 
cibly delineated strong passions, and in a manner little inferior 
to Raphael himself, yet his figures were stiff, and his pencil 
heavy. This defect probably arose from the extreme tardiness 
and labour it required to develop his powers, and to put his 
full genius to the test. But no defect did this paragon of in- 
dustry despair of amending. Having once been made sensible 
of his error, he applied himself, with his wonted labour, to its 
removal, and finally completely succeeded in his object. With- 
out at all abating the natural energy of his pencil, he imparted 
to his forms the freedom and grace of his masters. He was 
eminent in architecture, and was employed by the pontiff Gre- 
gory V. to build the Apostolical palace, which he executed, and 
to the entire satisfaction of his masters De Piles sturdily pro- 
nounces this great artist to have been destitute of genius, while, 
in the same breath, he admits that he was equal to the Carracci, 
Poussin, and Da Vinci in expression, and superior to all in exe- 
cution. One is almost led to imagine that an author sometimes 
utters such paradoxes to contradict himself, for the purpose of 
saving his antagonist that trouble. If a man without genius is 
capable of doing all, and more, than a man with genius can do, 
that best gift of heaven had better have been denied altogether. 
It was admitted that this artist always conceived forcibly and 
strong; but not rapidly: his genius was a pure, vigorous, and 
VOL. VIII. x 
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ethereal fire, that was compelled to warm materials by nature 
cold, sluggish, and inert. Animal organization, is sufficient to 
account for this evident disparity between the mind and the 
body. There must have been a strong vital principle within 
that could stimulate to such incessant labour, and prompt to 
encounter and overcome such formidable embarrassments. All 
this labour was attended with this benefit—the artist was made 
fully acquainted with the extent of his own powers, and industry 
became a habit. 

His character, in private life, does not appear to have been 
united to any of those defects so often found in the community 
of great talents. He was hospitable, mild, unassuming, and, in 
the company of strangers, somewhat cold and reserved. Amidst 
the friends whom he cherished this reserve entirely vanished, 
and he was frank, cordial, and communicative. His great piece, 
represented by the annexed drawing, the communion of St. 
Jerome, has always been regarded as one of the master-pieces of 
the pencil. It has been ranked with the transfiguration by Ra- 
phael, and the descent from the cross by Daniel De Volterra. 
The aged saint, while in the act of expiring, was carried to the 
church of St. Bethlehem, to receive the mystic tokens of his 
faith, and assurance of salvation. Every figure in this group is 
highly interesting, and especially the features of the dying man. 
Unable to stand, he sinks upon his knees, and, conscious that 
life is just glimmering in the socket, seems to demand the 
mystic symbols of his faith with a holy violence, as if anxious 
to dedicate the last act of existence to the service of his Re- 
deemer. All the surrounding group are variously affected— 
one sheds tears of sorrow, and others are struck with astonish- 
ment at the piety of the saint. Angels are seen above, witness- 
ing with delight the triumph of the christian over death, and at 
the same time indicating that the reward of such piety is near. 
Truth and energy of expression are united in the group. For 
this noble picture the artist received but fifty crowns. It was 
formerly the altar-piece in the church of St. Jerome de Ja Cha- 
rité, at Rome, and is now added to the spoils of the Louvre. 
But envy still followed Dominichino like his shadow. It was 
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mentioned that this masterpiece of his pencil was stolen from 
Augustino Carracci. While he was a disciple in that academy 
Dominichino imitated this master, and this circumstance pro- 
bably gave an imposing currency to the tale. Engravings were 
taken from a painting of Augustino, which the communion of 
St. Jerome was thought to resemble. Those who looked with 
an eye of jealousy, and grudgingly paid the homage due to 
genius, exulted in an opportunity to withhold their reverence. 
They could discover resemblances in things unlike; they could 
transform an original into a copy;—in short, under the appear- 
ance of rendering to each artist impartial justice, they could 
immolate genius on the altar of envy. Both of these paintings 
now adorn the walls of the Louvre: they are placed in direct 
opposition to each other, and the slanders that, during the life of 
Dominichino, embittered his felicity, are now, by a singular re- 
verse of fortune, when dead, made subservient to his glory. 
This admired artist died in 1641, in the 62d year of his age. 


We shall close this account of the Lombard school with the life of an artist, 
who, though a Florentine by birth, and for that reason regarded as of the Flo- 
rentine school, is characterized by so many resemblances to the disciples of the 
Carracei, that he may find an appropriate place amoung the Lombard painters. 


We are the more content to make this inroad upon the Carracci school, since it 
affords the only opportunity within our reach of introducing an artist of whose 
association any class of painters might boast. 


LIFE OF CARLO DOLCI. 


Carto Dotci was born in the year 1616, and was put, while 
very young, under the care of a celebrated painter, by the name 
of Jacobo Vignali. His earliest performances justified the most 
sauguine anticipations of his friends; for, at the age of eleven 
years only, he painted a whole figure of St. John. This was 
triumphantly produced as a proof of his genius; it underwent 
the most rigid examination, and received the most decided 
applause from critics and connoisseurs. The young painter, 
encouraged by such signal success, executed a portrait of his 
mother with uncommon care, and became again a candidate for 
public favour. This piece was rewarded with the most flatter- 


ing encomiums, and his name was immediately enrolled in the 
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first rank of artists. The fame of the young painter was bla- 
zoned abroa.. throughout Florence, and other cities of Ifaly. 
These favourable reports obtained him the most ample pa- 
tronage: all his admirers were anxious to obtain some memorial 
of his geriius, and with that view they advised him to give his 
undivided attention to portraiture. Carlo saw how easily this 
prepossession might advance, not only his fame, but his fortune 
also, and followed this friendly advice. At this time, he was 
pressed by a variety of applications, and, anxious to satisfy all 
demands, he laboured with incessant perseverance. Nothing 
was now wanting to a consummation of his wishes, but a just 
estimation of his own talents. Had he possessed more hardi- 
hood of hand, a more bold and intrepid pencil, not only his for- 
tune, but his fame would have been improved. His constant 
apprehension that every piece of his workmanship, however 
much admired and applauded, was not worthy of his pencil, 
induced him to touch and retouch so often, that he injured the 
freedom and spirit of his execution. On every examination, he 
beheld something that required alteration, and even, at last, his 
labours were reluctantly dismissed; they were extorted by the 
importunities of his patrons, and never yiclded with the appro- 
bation of the artist. It was on one of these occasions that he 
was visited by Lucca Giordano, a painter more distinguished for 
the rapidity, than for the elegance, of his workmanship. He 
smiled at the laborious diligence of Carlo, and boasted of his 
own facility of execution. Carlo was so sensibly affected and 
mortified by the contrast, that he narrowly escaped insanity. 
Recovering from the shock, he formed the determination of 
abandoning portraiture altogether, and of devoting himself ex- 
clusively to sacred subjects. He still thought that the Aaste 
with which he had executed his former works, had injured his 
character, and that nothing but leisure was wanting to the con- 
summation of his fame. Having now become master, not only 
of his time, but of the subject, a privilege that portraiture denied 
him, he was flattered by the thought that he was painting to 
please himself, and, when this was done, he was confident of 
obtaining the approbation of others. 
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Full of these ideas, he sat down to his work, and his pencil 
crept leisurely over his canvass. Unhappily, he was now em- 
barrassed with difficulties he was not prepared to encounter. 
Where he had no other criterion than his own judgment to con- 
sult, he was more remote than ever from the standard; every 
new grace and beauty served only to convince him that the work 
was capable of being made much more graceful and more beau- 
tiful, and he sat down again to the task of retouching. 

Thus did Carlo, by relinquishing portraiture for sacred sub- 
jects, allow himself leisure, not to improve his pencil, but to 
multiply his miseries, and to redeuble his apprehensions of mis- 
carriage. 

He painted for the palazzo Corsini, at Florence, a half figure 
of St. Sebastian, of the natural size. The design is stated to 
be uncommonly correct, and the colouring exquisitely beautiful. 
The palazzo Ricardi is ornamented with a scripture-piece from 
the hand of this artist. The subject represents the half figures 
of the four evangelists, large as life. This has been denomi- 
nated one of the masterpieces of this artist, because it is free 
from that exquisite finishing, so discernible in all his other 
works. The painter held it, from this very cause, in light esti- 
mation himself, and censured it in the same degree, and for 
the same causc, as the public applauded. The most admired of 
all his works are his St. Matthew and St. John, the latter of 
which is said to exceed all praise, and is peculiarly distinguished 
by its excellence of design and force of execution. This artist 
died in the year 1686, in the 70th year of his age. 

We conceive that the general defect of his pencil is dis- 
eernible in his life. From a painter so coy and fastidiously timid 
we should not apprehend boldness and originality of design; we 
should presume that his work would bear the stamp of extreme 
labour, delicacy, exquisite finishing; and such were the de- 
fects of this artist. His composition was remarkably delicate: 
in the management of chiaroscuro he was equally judicious 
and happy. The airs of his heads were endued with wonderful 
grace; his touches were extremely delicate, and his colourings 
transparent. His carnations were, nevertheless, destitute of life, 
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and were said more to resemble ivory than flesh. We have 
here two curious instances of labour, effectual and ineffectual. 
-Dominichino was bold and adventurous—Carlo timid, cautious, 
and circumspect; the former, satisfied with what he had once 
dismissed from his hands, bent all his ambition towards making 
still further advances—the other, by labouring assiduously to 
improve, what was already well done, impaired the vigour 
of his pencil. The annexed is a sketch of an engraving from 
the hand of this artist, representing the suffering of our Sa- 
viour in the garden of Gethsemane. The head of Christ is 
said to be replete with dignity and resignation, notwithstahding 
the agony he suffers. The angel presenting the cup and the 
cross is not attired with taste, nor is the expression or attitude 
happily imagined. The colouring is harmonious and natural. 

We conceive that this passage is incapable of a proper re- 
presentation by the pencil in the first place, and, in the next, 
that, even allowing this to be practicable, the present design is, 
at all events, miserably defective. A painter, we think, has no 
right, in any instance, and more especially in such awful ones as 
christianity affords, to incorporate figures of speech with mat- 
ters of fact. It carries an impression different from what was 
intended, and expresses ideas never designed by the speaker or 
the writer. Thus, when Raphael understands the words of our 
Saviour to St. Peter, ‘“ Behold, I deliver to you the keys of hea- 
ven and earth,” in their natural sense, and so expresses them by 
his pencil, the illustration itself is substituted for the subject 
designed to be illustrated, and is made worse than nugatory; it 
is made more inexplicable by the attempt at explanation. If it 
is designed as allegorical, it is more objectionable still; for the 
character is too awful to be tampered with so lightly; it casts 
an air of romance and incredulity on the most important facts; 
and who can hear, without disgust, that the Saviour of the uni- 
verse is made to play a part in an allegory? The same remarks 
apply to the painting now before us. 

Admitting, however, this to be a proper subject for the pencil, 
let us proceed to examine the design of this picture. The 
painter had undertaken to embody the sense of the following 
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passages: “And Jesus came out, and went, as he was wont, to 
the mount of Olives, and his disciples also followed him. And 
when he was at the place he said unto them, “ Pray that ye enter 
not into temptation. And he withdrew from them about a stone- 
cast, and kneeled down and prayed, saying, Father, if thou be 
willing, let this cuft fass from me; nevertheless.not my will, but 
thine, be done. And there afifeared an angel unto him from 
heaven, strengthening him. And, being in agony, he firayed more 
earnestly, and his sweat was as great drofis of blood falling to 
the ground.” ‘The point of time chosen by the painter, is when 
our Saviour separates from his disciples. The painter has totally 
failed in embodying the sense of*the following passage, ‘ 4rd 
there anheared to him an angel from heaven, strengthening him,” 
by presenting us with the celestial visitant, bearing the cup of 
our Saviour’s afflictions, which he had just been imploring his 
Almighty Father to remove. The presentation of this unwel- 
come gift should have been the office of an infernal fiend—and 
the heavenly messenger, as he now appears, acts in that charac- 
ter himself. We have seen a copperplate engraving where the 
artist has done more justice to the subject. He had chosen what 
Carlo appears to have overlooked, the hour of night for the 
season of our Saviour’s sufferings. An infernal fiend appears, 
and, with marks of rage and precipitation, presents the cup 
flaming with Almighty wrath. By a light so portentous, we 
discover our suffering Redeemer, resting his head in the lap of 
an angel, turning his eyes from the horrible spectacle, and fold- 
ing his hands, in the attitude of supplication to Heaven. The 
tenderness and compassion expressed in the countenance of the 
ministering angel, forms an admirable contrast to the rage and 
malignity of the fiend, and both serve to make us participate 
more largely in the sufferings of the Victim. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


ROUSSEAU. 


We find the following very amusing letters in a late French journal, where 
they are given as extracts from a recent publication entitled, “‘ The Letters of 
Mr. Biernstahl formerly professor at Upsal.” 

Parts, Sefit. 1, 1770. 
Sir, 

I aM going to write you a little letter about a-very great man; 
I mean Rousseau.—He arrived here, as I mentioned in my last 
letter, about the latter end of June, and I have had the good for- 


tune to contract an acquaintance with him, as intimate perhaps 
as is possible with a philosopher so full of eccentricities. He | 
is at present engaged with all that ardour and vivacity which 
characterize every action of his life, in the study of plants. <Ac- . 
cordingly his first question almost when I visited him was, , 
whether I understood botany; but when he was informed that » 
the celebrated Linnzus himself had taught me the principles of t] 
that science, the name seemed to rouse the most powerful sen- - 
sations of his mind, and he exclaimed in an animated tone, * You © 
are acquainted then with my preceptor and master, the illustri- 

ous Linnzus! Salute him from me,1 beseech you, when next pt 
you write, and dow my knee (these were his words) before him; re 









tell him that I know not on earth a man more truly great than th 
himself, and that to him I am indebted for health and life itself.” sc) 
Several other expressions equally strong and ardent, sufficiently dic 
demonstrated his profound respect for that eminent botanist. ed 
He afterwards showed me a copy of the Philosophia Bocannica,* “] 
and emphatically remarked, “In this work of Linnzus is con- hor 





tained more sound wisdom and learning, than in the most pon- 
derous folios; not a word can here be found, which is not abso- 
lutely necessary; unlike the generality of books elaborated in 











* [ have seen an edition of this work by Gleditsch, printed at Berlin in 1780; 
the frontispiece is decorated with a likeness, given as that ef Linnzus; but the 
late M. Cels, who had the kindness to give me some lessons im botany, assured adc 
me that it bore not the smallest resemblance to the philosopher; that it was pro- 

a. bably a mere fanecy-piece by some bookseller. This engraving, however, has 

ih been copied into several other editions of the work. Our French booksellers Ih 
7 are equally eugning and adroit. 
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the north, which are usually overcharged with erudite trifling.” 
An eulogium so warm, from the lips of Rousseau, was the far- 
thest thing I expected; he in general speaks but little, and 1s 
by no means lavish of his praises; but enthusiasm for the Swe- 
dish sage, seemed to have altered his character. He asked me 
if I thought a letter from him would be agreeable to Linnezus, 
and added that he wished to write, and would confide the letter 
to my care. I assured him that from no person at Paris would 
Linnzus be more gratified at receiving a letter, than himself, 
and begged him not to forget his promise. This circumstance 
is very remarkable as it is known that Rousseau hated letter- 
writing, and did not even read those that were addressed te him. 
[ remember once inquiring, whether he had received a letter 
from a friend of mine who I knew intended to write, and whose 
name I mentioned. He replied that he did not recollect the 
person, but that in truth he found no time to read the thousand 
of letters which every post brought in, and still less to answer 
them; the expense of six secretaries, the least number neces- 
sary for such a business, being more than his private purse 
could conveniently bear. 

As it had been mentioned to me that Rousseau intended to 
publish a treatise on botany, 1 asked him one day whether the 
report was true. He assured me that it was not, and added, 
that there was a great deal of difference between being an apt 
scholar and an able master; that though the usual custom with 
didactic authors was, to teach others what they had never learn- 
ed themselves, he felt no inclination to follow their example. 
“Linnzus,” said he, “* was my master, and I am proud of the 
honour.” I wished to know what he thought of M. Adanson. 
Crants in Germany, and Adanson, he said, had gotten all their 
knowledge from the Swedish philosopher, and had afterwards 
the ingratitude to calumniate their master. There are in France 
‘00, continued he, a number of Linnean botanists. He men- 
tioned the names of several at Paris, and some other cities; I 
added one at Rouen from my own knowledge. 

We conversed together about his Emilius: I told him that 
Thad met in ita ereat number of excellent remarks; but that 
VOL. VIIP. ¥ 
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he must forgive me if I was not altogether of his opinion; that 
he himself had taught me to be sceptical. He declared that he 
esteemed the man who doubted, much more than him who blind- 
ly adopted the ideas of his author—that the method of education 
recommended in that work, was very difficult of execution, and 





required the imperious and unquestioned authority of a parent.* 

Rousseau has been lately married to Mile. Le Vasseur, who 
was formerly his preceptress and who has taken the most ten- 
der care of him in all his sickness; he wished to recompense 
her for these attentions, and they were married. She has al- 
ready arrived at a certain period of life, and it is very easy to 
perceive that the personal charms of the lady formed but a small 
inducement to the matcii. She is not, however, without certain 
avremens, and there is an air of great frankness in her manners— 
the ardent attachment which she bears to her husband is very 
evident. 

He will soon be in his fifty-ninth year, having been born in 
1712. If he had not told me so himself, I would never have 
thought him so old; he looks infinitely younger. He is of the 
middle size, but rather short and squat than tall. His eyes are 
black and full of fire. He generally leans his head to one side, 
and his eyes are usually inclined to the ground; but he some- 
times darts privately around his piercing glances. His face is 
full and handsome, and his features well proportioned. His man- 
ners are polite and agreeable, but his voice is harsh and his ut- 
terance vehement. 

M. de Jussieu and Rousseau sometimes make little excur- 
sions into the country, to collect plants, &c. and botany is his 
principal occupation. I have sometimes, however, seen him 
copying music, and I used to tell that it was unaccountable to 
me, how he, who was original in every thing, would condescend 
to copy the productions of others. He testified, on every occa- 
sion, a sovereign contempt, as well as a violent aversion to the 
French, and was disgusted at their immoderate fondness for 
Italian music, 


* It should here be remarked that M. Biernstahl accompanied the young 
? . . . 
varon de Rudbek in the capacity of tutor. 
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He sometimes amuses himself with playing at chess, and 
after the game is concluded, generally goes to the coffee-house 
de la Regence, near the duc d’Orlean’s palace. I once laid a plan 
to play with him, so as to discover whether he was as great a 
philosopher as king Theodoric of whom Sidonius says, 7'heodori- 
cus rex Gothorum in bonis jactibus tacet in malis ridet, in neutris 
nascitur in utrisque fihilosofihatur.* But he had already begun 
agame with somebody else, which lasting till nine o’clock: I 
could wait no longer. He always reflected some time before 
making his move, and then placed the piece down quick and 
firm without shufling—quite characteristical of the man. In all 
this I find him very jike Theodoric, except that in playing he 
never laughed. 

The name of our philosopher’s father was Isaac Rousseau, 
that of his mother Susanne Bernard. He wears two rings set 
with stones, one on the little finger of the right hand, the other 
on thé left. On the first is engraven in Arabic characters, the 
name of his father, on the other that of his mother. These rings 
were procured by his father when a merchant at Constantinople.+ 

For Geneva, his native country, he had no great regard. I 
told him once that I intended to go there, and begged him to 
charge me with his commissions; he replied coldly, that he no 
longer retained connexions of friendship with any of the Genc- 
vans; and it was very easy to perceive that he never had any. 

As to the remainder of his character—Rousseau has lately 
displayed an instance of the goodness of his heart, which does 
him great honour. You recollect that several of the literati of 
Paris and the other cities of France, have united their exertions to 
raise a statue to M. de Voltaire; you also know how Rousseau 
has been treated by this same Voltaire; nevertheless he has sig- 
nified his intention of becoming a subscriber, and has contributed 
two louis; asum in his present circumstances very considerable. 
Some persons, perhaps, will be able to discern in this action, the 


* Apollin. Sidon. I. Epist. 2. 
Tt This expression is somewhat incorrect. ‘‘ My father, says Rousseau ‘n 
his Confessions, “ after the birth of my only brother, was summoned to Constan- 
tinople, and beeame clock-maker to the palace.” 
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stratagem of a cunning and insidious pride; but as for myself, 
who pretend not to the sagacity of penefrating into the inmost 
recesses of the human breast, I am willing to draw that conclu- 
sion which appears the most natural; that is, a good one. There 
is not, indeed, a virtue in the whole catalogue, which may not 
be misinterpreted and construed into a vice. 


Ferney, Oct. 1773. 

VoLTAIRE is mortified and jealous at the liberality which 

Rousseau has displayed in contributing his widow’s mite of two 

or three louis to the erection of the statue.* M. Durey de Mor- 

san,t who lives at Ferney, had placed in his chamber, beneath a 
crucifix, a portrait of Rousseau, with this verse appended: 


Ante meos oculos pendet tua Rufe tabella 
Pendentis colitur sic mihi ferma Dei. 


Voltaire entering the chamber one day by chance, during his 
absence, and observing these two lines, immediately effaced the 
latter, and subsituted this in its place: 

Sed cur non pendit vera figura viri! 
M. Durey had no difficulty in recognizing the sarcastic pen of 
Voltaire, but he prudently forbore to notice the malignant ac- 
tion, and appeared not to remark the alteration in his distich. 


* It is easy to see from the letters of Voltaire, how unwilling he was to re- 
ceive the subscription of Rousseau. “ I persist,” he writes to d’Alembert, 
** in the prayer I made you to return Jean Jacques his money; this is the advice 
of Saint Lambert; I cannot bear to see the name of this man along side of yours 
and that of the duc de Choisew.”” The very proper advice of D’Alembert and 
some other friends, was, that it should be retained. In another lester, Voltaire, 
whose pride found itself humiliated by that of Rousseau, blames their forbearance, 
and insists that the contribution be returned. Iam ignorant what part d’Alem- 
bert then took; his answer, if he made any, has never, that I know, been printed, 
and Voltaire here dropped the business. 

{ Biernstahl, who became acquainted with Durey at Voltaire’s, informs us 
that he was the real author of the 7'estament Politique of Albervne, published by 
Mambert. From poverty Durey was induced to sell the manuscript to this ex- 
capuchin, and afterwards claimed his title to the authorship in the Journal Ency- 
clopédique of 1762 or 3. He is also the author of Anecdotes to serve as a his- 
tory of Europe, published by stealth in 1757 by Duchene; and of some dramatic 
works, as The Voyage of Love, The Animated Statue, The Amours of Doc- 
tor Luntevnon. His * process du Diable,” says Biernstahl, “has never been 
printed. He was also actually engaged on a life of Voltaire.” These details, lost 
in the little known book pf Bicernstahl, have hitherto escaped our bibliographers 
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Phe following account of twodistinguished authors, is from the Biographie Moderne. 
LIFE OF THE BARONESS STAEL-HOLSTEIN. 


STAEL-HotsTeE1n (the baroness of) daughter to M. Necker. 
Her birth, her tastes, her principles, the reputation of her fa- 
ther, the functions of her husband, and above all her conduct in 
the revolution, have brought her into notice, frequently in a dis- 
agreeable manner; the political factions and the literary circles 
with which she has been connected, have by turns disputed with 
each other for her fame. She was rejected by the republicans 
and the royalists, and public opihion in France places her in the 
party which desired a constitutional monarchy, and perhaps a 
change of dynasty. She was obliged to quit France with her 
husband, but returned thither in 1797, and was supposed te 
have had considerable influence in the political events of that 
time, by her ascendant over the principal leaders of the con- 
stitutional circle, formed under the protection of the directory. 
In 1803 her intimacy with Benjamin Constant the Swiss, and 
with some other persons of the opposition, drew upon her the 
suspicions of the consular government; and she was obliged te 
leave the capital. She some time after solicited in vain a sum 
of two millions, which her father had left in the public treasury 
of Paris. Since that time she has lived in retirement at Copet, 
where she received the last sighs of her father, and published 
a Historical Panegyric on him. In the works of Madame de 
Staél there is always force, often talent, and sometimes even ra- 
tionality and depth; but we also frequently find in them an af- 
fectation of new words, as well as contradictions and inconsis- 
tencies. We owe to her the following works: Letters on the 
Character and Writings of J. J. Rousseau, 1789; Essay on Fic- 
tions; Reflections on Peace, addressed to Mr. Pitt and to the 
French, 1795; On the Influence of the Passions, on the Hap- 
Piness of Individuals, and of Nations, 1796; on Literature, con- 
sidered as connected with Social Institutions, 1800; on the In- 
fluence of Revolutions on Letters; Delphine, a novel. In 1806 
madame de Staél amused herself with acting tragedy at Geneva, 
and it is said that she displayed great talent for it. 
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LIFE OF MADAME GENLIS. 
GeEnLIs (Brulart de Sillery, countess de) governess to the 
children of the duke of Orleans; sister to the marquis Ducrest, 
his chancellor; wife to the count de Sillery, who was like her 
attached to the household of that prince: she was author of a 
great number of works, which, ten years ago, exceeded 25 
volumes; now they would amount to 40. Among them may be 
distinguished Adela and Theodore; the Tales of the Castle; a 
collection of instructive Dramas; Madame de Clermont; the 
Moral Herbal; the Traveller’s Manual; the Knights of the Swan; 
Rash Vows; the Little Emigrants; the Little la Bruyére; a New 
Method of Instruction; and Prayers for Children. Madame 
de Genlis, who was remarked from her entrance into the world 
for agreeable accomplishments, a cultivated mind, and a charm- 
ing person, married young, and was early enabled to mix the 
colours of which she has since composed her pictures. T’orm- 
ed to observe society, the absurdities of which she seizes to ad- 
miration, all the shades of which she distinguishes with accu- 
racy, and the perfidies of which she divines with skill, it would 
doubtless have been desirable that she should not have been 
called by the nature of her connexions to play a part in the re- 
volution. She left France in 1792, and remained in Germany 
till the accession of Bonaparte. Her novels contain, besides 
pictures which have the air of striking likenesses, that profound 
knowledge of the iniquity of the world, which no person can 
describe so faithfully who has not long had its models before his 
eyes, and preserved its cruel remembrances in his heart. Ma- 
dame de Genlis published, in 1803, the Recollections of Fell- 
cia, that is to say, her own recollections; in 1804, the Dutchess 
de la Valliére, a novel; in which, in order to interest the rea- 
der, she had only to follow history, so that all the parts in which 
she has deviated from it are the least pleasing. Whole pages 
are copied from the memoirs of Maintenon; she has done no- 
thing but extend some chapters of that work. In 1806 she 
brought out Alphonsine, or Maternal Love; this novel which 
has been warmly extolled by some journalists, has however met 
with less success than the others. Madame de Genlis, though 
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long connected with the philosophical and revolutionary party, 
has always appeared attached to religious ideas, and has com- 
posed several works in that spirit, especially Religion consi- 
dered as the only Basis of Happiness and of true Philosophy, 
published in 1787; the Annals of Virtue; and Christian Hours. 
She has also inserted in the Mercury of 1804 and 1805 some 
articles in the same spirit. The government granted her, in 
1805, a pension of 6000 livres. 

Leifisic, February. 

Messrs. LanGsporFF and FiscueEr, have published the first 
number of the plants, collected by the Russians, in their voyage 
round the world, under the command of Mr. Krusenstern. This 
number called Icones Filicum, contains the description of thirty- 
one species of ferns, of which more than two thirds were found 
in the Island of St. Catherine, at Brazil, and that of Nukaviva, 
in the South Sea, some of them were already known to the bo- 
tanists, but the descriptions of these travellers are more exact, 
and others are entirely new. 

The celebrated Mr. Werner, has also published his small 
mineralogical treatises; and Mr. Nussli, an introduction to mi- 
neralogy. 

The topographical chart of the neighbourhood of Rome, 
with respect to antiquities published at that place, by Mr. 
Sickler, is very highly spoken of. It contains a precise indica- 
tion of three villas of the ancient Romans, more than ninety 
helds of battle, and a hundred cities, mentioned in the history 
of the three first centuries of the republic. The positions of 
a great number of these, was, till now, very imperfectly known. 

The German booksellers complain that Kotzebue prints no- 
thing at present. It must not, however, be presumed, that 
this celebrated writer is inactive. He still labours, and his pen 
is as fruitful as ever; but he has thought preper to enrich with 
his productions, a new periodical work at Arau, in Switzerland, 
under the title of Literary and Historical Recreations, in the 
four last numbers of which are seven small romances, a poem, 
a tale, and several miscellaneous articles, by this indefatigable 
Writer. 
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Augsbourgh, April, 

Mr. Mi.u1n, member of the Institute, is now making a great 
voyage through Italy, in order to publish a description of that 
country. At Turin, he copied twenty unpublished monuments, 
and forty inscriptions hitherto unknown. At Rome, three ar- 
tists are constantly engaged in making designs for him. He 
has already collected one hundred and fifty, either entirely new, 
or published in an imperfect manner. He has also collected 
seven hundred memoirs, the greater part of which are rare and 
not known out of Italy. After examining the Campania o! 
Rome, he went to Naples, and intends visiting all the ancient 
cities of Greek origin, in Calabria and La Pouille. He will 
then make Spoleto the centre of his excursions in the Appe- 
nines; and after visiting Tuscany, Lombardy, Venice, Istria, 
and Dalmatia, return to France, by Vienna. The voyage will 
probably occupy from eighteen months to two years. 

Baron Dankelman, residing at present in Saxony, is about 
publishing in French, a voyage to the Indies, and the interior of 
the Cape of Good Hope, ornamented with elegant engravings 
This gentleman is a native of Bengal, where he passed his early 
years, till his father brought him to Europe, and placed him at 
the university of Freyburg. After finishing his studies, he en- 
tered into the service of the Dutch East India company, and set 
out in 1802 with general Jansen, for the Cape, and thence to 
Batavia. He has since made a mineralogical tour into the in- 
terior of the colony at the Cape, which he is of course qualified 
to describe accurately. 


Rome, January, 1812 

THE commission charged with the execution of the imperial 
decree, relative to the embellishments and researches in this 
city, pursues its labours with great activity. 

The Piazza del Popolo will soon be freed from the convent, 
and the houses which spoiled this fine entrance of the city, and 
a public walk will be made there, under the name of the Gar- 
den of the Great Cesar. It will begin with the yards of Ripetta, 
follow the city walls, on the left bank of the Tiber, to Mount 
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Pincio and the Villa Medici, and end in the alley of the Trinita 
del Monte. 

The Roman forum becomes every day more worthy of em- 
bellishing the Garden of the Capitol, which will comprise the 
Coliseum, Mount Palatine, the Circus Maximus, the temples of 
Vesta and of Fortuna Virilis, and the Arc of Janus. 

They have entirely opened the temple of Concord, situatéd 
at the foot of the capitol, which must have served as a court to 
the senate, who caused it to be rebuilt after a fire, as appears 
from an inscription on the architrave of the facade. 

The precious remains of the temple of Jupiter Tonans, built 
by Augustus, to accomplish a vow made by him during the Can- 
tabrian war, in consequence of having escaped a stroke of light- 
ning, now appears in all its grandeur, and is disengaged from 
the ground which concealed the view of it. The architects have 
executed, with great address and dexterity, the machinery to 
give a perpendicular to the three remaining columns of this 
temple, the construction of a new, and the taking off and re- 
placing the architrave. 

The temple of Antoninus and Faustina, on the Via Sacra, is 
opened as far as the ancient pavement. We remark there a 
part of the sidewall, and a portico composed of twelve Corin- 
thian columns, six of which form the facade, and six the lateral 
parts of the portico, supporting a superb architrave. The temple 
of Peace, built under Vespasian, is freed from earth and rubbish 
down to the ancient level. 

The ground-floor, or ambulacra, of the Coliseum, are per- 
fectly freed and disembarrassed from the incumbrances which 
were formerly there. 

The magnificent basement of the temple of Fortuna Virilis 
is entirely uncovered. 

The elegant round cell, called the temple of Vesta, of Her- 
cules the Avenger, or of the Sun, situated on the left bank of 
the Tiber, at the foot of Mount Aventine, is entirely freed from 
the modern enclosures, which masked the twenty fluted Coma- 
tian columns of white marble. 

VOL. VIII.. 
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The arc of Janus, at. St. George, in Velabro, composed of 
massive travertin, supporting the arch, is now seen in all its 
erandeur. 

They are constantly digging among the fine remains of the 
Baths of Titus, on the Esquiline hill, where they have already 
found some very fine paintings. 

* The demolition of the two convents of the Spirito Santo and 
of St. Euphemia, and the adjoining houses, has been begun, 
and will enable us to admire more the superb column in the 
forum of Trajan, remarkable for the perfection of design, in the 
pedestal and the bas reliefs representing the victories of that 
emperor over the Dacians. 

Nearly two thousand persons are daily employed in these 
different works. Arrangements are also making to demolish 
the islands opposite the square of the Vatican, the houses which 
hide the fountain of Trevi, and those at the back of the Pan- 
theon. 

In digging among the baths of Titus, a statue of Jupiter 
has been discovered. 

The Transfiguration of Raphael, engraved by the celebrated 
Morghen, is soon about to appear. The lovers of the fine arts 
expect impatiently this engraving, which is to be the master- 
piece of this artist. 

The paintings in the cemetery of Pisa, so long neglected, 
have been lately engraved, and are publishing at Florence. The 
complete collection will consist of from forty to forty-two en- 
gravings, of which thirty-eight have already appeared. 

Vienna, January 20. 

Mr. Howaru has just made. an interesting discovery for the 
inhabitants of Pest, in Hungary, which is, that the city of Buda, 
named Ofen in German, and situated opposite to Pest, was ori- 
ginally annexed to Pest. The name of the latter city signifies, 
in Hungarian, an oven or furnace, which the Germans translated 
into Ofen. This German name, therefore, originally and in 
truth designates Pest, and has been erroneously given to Buda. 
This discovery has given such pleasure to the people of Pest, 
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f that they have presented the freedom of the city to Mr. 
s Howath. 
e A new German geography, which has just appeared, makes ' 4 
ly the population of Europe amount to 209 millions, 228,000 souls. { 
At a late sitting of the royal academy, at Munich, professor 
d Thiersch read an interesting memoir on the poems attributed to 
n, | Hesiod. He does not admit that Hesiod was an imitator of 4 
1e Homer, nor, on the other hand, that Homer imitated Hesiod; 
1e but he considers the poems of Hesiod as the remains of a poeti- 
at cal school existing in Attica, Achaia, and Beeotia, before the iy 
wars caused by the migration of the Doric tribes. The Greek iy 
sc epic would have received its rythmic and poetic forms in this | 
sh school, of which the Ionian school might have been a branch. | 
sh This hypothesis explains the reason why the poets of Beotia [4 
n- ‘and Ionia were able, at a much later date, to write works of the 
same nature, without being acquainted with each other. This 
er learned memoir places in a new point of view the famous dis- 
cussions on the origin of the poems of Homer. 
ec . — 
ts Berlin, February. 
er- Tue experiments made on the pretended incombustibility of 
the human body, by Mr. Bernard Hey, have been attended with 
~d, great success. The means employed for the purpose he reduces 
he tO Six: viz. 
n- ist. A liquor, composed of half a pound of alumna, four 
ounces of vitriolic acid, and two pounds of water, with which 
the hair, the arms, thighs, and feet must be impregnated during 
20. several days, and which will enable them to support a red-hot 
he fire. This composition might be employed for the clothes of 
da, those who are engaged at fires, and would prevent them, not 
ri- from being burnt, but from taking flame. 
es, 2d. He takes a mass resembling lead, melts it, pours it into 
ed a kettle, and treads it under foot until it becomes cold. This is 
in alla deception; the metal is a composition which melts at the 
da. heat of boiling water, and which is therefore not very warm in 


a state of fusion. 
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3d. He puts Provence oil in a metal vase over a fire, and 
swallows it at the moment it appears to be boiling. But the 
fact is, that the oil is mixed with water; the water begins to 
boil, and make a noise, but at the same time separates from the 
oil, which continues cold enough to be swallowed without 
danger. 

4th. The art of putting a lighted torch of pitch into the 
mouth is explained in this way. The breath is blown strongly, 
so as to put out the torch, while the saliva, collected in abun- 
dance on the lips, prevents the pitch from sticking. 

5th. To take burning sealingwax on the tongue, a great 
quantity of saliva is collected on the tongue. When the wax 
falls it is soon extinguished, and the saliva, thus suddenly dried, 
presents the appearance of littk pimples. 

6th. Mr. Hey has made the model of an oven, in which a 
man may remain alive for a long time, without injury, while the 
flames are coming out of the top, end, even in the inside, a leg 
of mutton or veal is roasting. The fire and the heat are made 
to pass on one side by lateral channels. ; 
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THE OBSERVER, NO. Il—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Ense velut stricto, quoties Lucilius ardens 
Infremuit, rubet anditor, cui frigida mens est 


Criminibus, Juy. 


But when Lucilius, fired with virtuous rage, 

Nerves.his bold arm to scourge an impious age, 

The conscious villain shudders at his sin, 

And burning blushes speak the pangs within. GIFFORD 


Ir is difficult tosay whether praise or blame does more good 
in the world. Each has a variety of forms, that have been dis- 
tinguished by different degrees of efficacy as well as by different 
names, and have thus contributed to the difficulty of comparing 
general merits. If we may believe the accounts which have 
been handed down to us concerning the success of some of the 
ancient satirists, we shall look in vain among the known and sen- 
sible effects of eulogy for any thing to counterbalance them. 
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The immediate tendency of satire, it is true, and of reproach in 
almost every shape, is chiefly to alter what is wrong, while that 
of commendation is to confirm and encourage worth and virtue 
in the right; so that this may really operate greater benefit to 
the community, and yet the operation of the other be more ap- 
parently beneficial. But a little reflection will convince us that 
there is also a most powerful indirect influence, which censuré 
silently exerts in perfect harmony and conspiracy with praise. 
No man in his reason needs be told the lesson which he is 
ever bound to learn from bad example. Scripture teaches it, ex- 
perience proves it, and commen sense has turned it into pro- 
verb. Neither can any one be ignorant that the shame and infa- 
my of doing ill, are considerations by which that lesson is prin- 
cipally enforced with ‘the mass of society; and it is pleasing to 
observe that, whatever be the elevation of character to which a 
person rises, or whatever the distance at which the vulgar stan- 
dard of propriety is left below, the sense of responsibility to pub- 
lic opinion follows him up the acclivity and constrains him to 
greater nicety of conduct in proportion as he is more exposed 
to remark and criticism. There are some exceptions; but the 
world are generally so well understood to be party against him 
whose merits they discuss, and to criticise rather for the purpose 
of finding fault than doing justice, that most men feel themselves 
absolutely obliged, for self-defence, to increase their circumspec- 
tion with theirrelative importance, and to grow more prudent 
as they become more conspicuous. Inany grade of honest cha- 
racter, indeed, we shall find disgrace considered as a thing, than 
which death is scarcely more terrible; a thing that cuts off all 
the exalted pleasures, and, dggregates most of the miseries of 
life. And when we meet with persons who are either so stupid 
by nature as to turn miscreants without anticipating the conse- 
quence, or so depraved in their habits of thinking and feeling as 
to defy the breath of reproach until it has driven them from so- 
ciety, we have only to say, that these are necessary victims of 
the general plan, which would be imperfect without them, but 
isy however, designed rather for warning than punishment, and 
goes upon the benevolent principle of deterring many by the 
sacrifice of a few. 
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Such is the manner in which honour and shame act together, 
the one attracting and the other repelling in the same direction. 
Epictetus has well remarked that good and evil are set before 
us for one end, and it is plainly no matter which is immediately 
in view, provided that end be attained. Whether we consider 
the brilliant rewards that are conferred by reputation upon ho- 
nourable and successful effort, or the ignominious destiny of vice 
and folly, we have equal incitement to pursue the same course; 
as the pious Israelites in the desert kept their backs steadfastly 
upon the land of bondage and their faces toward that of the pro- 
mise, whether they saw before them the pillar of fire or the cloud. 
ih Nor is it less evident that the existence of such a thing as 
ie censure has a tendency to increase the happy influence of praise 
s itself, by doubling the number of degrees upon the scale of pos- 
sible ranks among men. Every body has felt the force of can- 
trast; every body knows that winter endears the fireside, that 
shade sets off the light of a picture, and that the gloom and hor- 
ror of the second death impart even to the mansions of bliss an 
adventitious charm. The mutual operation of extremes upon 
the characters of each other is observable in almost all that be- 






























longs either to life or thought, and it would be singular if it did 
not affect a subject so essentially relative as fame. 

But whatever be the general utility of inflicting punishment 
in certain cases through the medium of reputation, the assertion 
of the particular right to do so, is apt to call forth not a little of 
the angry invective of the moralist; for his passion commonly 
gets the start of his reason, and drives him to declaim upon the 
side of error before he has examined half the evidence of truth. 
It is a point on which his sensibility is so quick, that it gives him 
no time to reflect. Being himself afree agent whose actions are 
to be regulated by ethical rules, a member of society whose hap- 
piness is affected by the conduct of others, and a conscientious 
being whose head and heart are religiously united in his notions 
of right and wrong; he is tender in the extreme to every thing 
that comes within the practical part of his profession; and though 
there is, perhaps, no right which, as a man, he would more re- 
luctantly resign than that in question, yet, in the capacity of 4 
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judge, he rises above his humanity, obeys a thing under the de- 
termination of common sense, and utters a decision which he 
would reverse if he could deliberate. He disdains research; 
first appearances to him are also the last. Narrow as his intel- 
lectual vision is, and small as is that portion of the subject which 
it covers at a glance, the little that is seen is too interesting to 
release the eye, and obtruding itself upon his trust for the 
whole, betrays him at once into mistake of principle and intem- 
perance of feeling. Nothing is thought of but enormities of 
practice. Ideas of tattling, backbiting, slander, and a hundred 
other abuses of language, irritate his imagination. The age of 
Hercules appears revived; robbery is in every corner; and all 
the heroism of the lant! seems solicited to the chivalrous de- 
fence of innocence and virtue from those merciless marauders, 
the tongues of men. 

Indeed, it is difficult for a generous mind to contemplate the 
abusive exertion which is daily made of the noble faculty of 
speech, without catching the disease of the moralist. Offences 
of any kind are odious in the commission; but a crime of inde- 
finite mischief to the sufferer, and promising no advantage to the 
criminal, an injury marked with the wantonness of malice, a 
known calumny, whether it be published on the house-tops, or 
inuendoed at the teatable, or insiduously slipped into the world 
by a sly abortion of factitious friendship, combines meanness with 
guilt, and provokes no less our detestation than abhorrence. And 
is it not fit that abuses of this sort should be punished? Yet 
who will show himself ignorant of what a political child might 
understand, by referring them wholly to the coercion of official 
authorities? A wise legislator, designing the greatest good for 
his country, adopts those principles of jurisprudence that seem 
likely to insure the freest enjoyment of private rights; and he 
who most accurately knows the number, nature, and magnitude 
of these, is perhaps best entitled to give law toa state: but hu- 
man knowledge here, as elsewhere, is so exceedingly imperfect, 
and the systems of restrictive and retributory justice so defec- 
tive, that, beside the wrongs which are daily suffered without 
‘emedy in the undoubted prerogatives of persen and property, 
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almost the whole province of fame lies beyond the reach and 
benefit, not only of positive emactments, but even of equitable 
adjudication. Men can never ascertain, cither to the satisfac- 
tion of others or themselves, the precise amount of their own 
merits. Equally difficult is the acquisition of certainty concern- 
ing the extent and worth of their reputations. Least of all is it 
possible to measure, with exactness, the injury of defamatory 
words. A calumniated suitor, therefore, urging his complaint 
before a tribunal that professes to be governed by legal rules, 
presents a strange and incongruous image to the fancy. He has 
a right to something he knows not what, in which he has been 
damnified he knows not how much, and prays the very ministers 
of precision to suit his case with adequate redress! like a wo- 
man in hysterics, who is sick she cannot tell where, and feels 
she cannot tell how, and begs her physician to relieve her. In- 
deed, a few settled cases excepted, it has seldom been attempted 
to extend the aid of law to the concerns of character. Here 
judges confess they have no jurisdiction; here, in spite of all the 
pains and penalties of courts, the monsters of crime may run wild. 
But a right is notless truly valuable because its object is in 
some respects indefinite; neither is it to be abandoned as inde- 
fensible because the damage of infringement cannot be turned 
into money. Reputation is still a man’s dearest possession; and 
happily, a mode of protection suited to its exigency has been pro- 
vided in the public sentiment. This is bar of summary justice, 
to meet the facility with which offences cognizable at it are com- 
mitted; a bar of indefinite retributions, to correspond with the 
nature of thdse offences; and a bar of sufficient powers to main- 
tain a most extensive and beneficial authority. And what par- 
ticularly distinguishes its proceedings is, that every member of 
the community is perpetually on trial, and a thousand successive 
decisions are no legal impediment to the rectification of error. 
The world, like the juries of criminal law, are not, indeed, 
wholly disinterested in the cases which they determine. In in- 
juries done to character, especially, they are apt to find excite- 
ment for selfish emotion. Notwithstanding the hostility with 
which they always meet the first claims of merit or ambition; 
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yet when the victory is won, though it be by their defeat, they 
invariably go over to the enemy and defend his conquest from 
every unlawful aggressor. Detraction, in every form, is there- 
fore sure of their severest reprobation. Beside disturbing pub- 
lic peace, it is felt to be an insult to their pride, because it is an 
attempt to impose a lie upon their understandings. Nor do they 
want cause of apprehension, as individuals; for it may be fairly 
inferred that persons who are so destitute of religion, of con- 
science and of honour, as to be capable of sacrificing truth to 
malice, and braving reproach with gratuitious falsehood, are 


° hounds of blood that catch the hint to kill,’ 





and wait for nothing but opportunity, to lay the fang upon all 
that has been hitherto spared. And surely it is fortunate for 
mankind, that such beings, however insensible to shame, may be 
disabled in their credit, and thus, though their madness continue, 
their venom may be neutralised. Nor is there much danger 
that they will receive an overfreight of infamy. 

But the utility of public censure is not confined to one de- 
partment of the conduct of men. There is in the human breast, 
a sentiment of justice, 


‘The strong antipathy of good to bad,’ . 
> > D > 


which cannot endure the smallest impunity of ill desert in any 
quarter, and urges the duty of open malediction against what- 
ever, that is wrong, might not otherwise incur that wholesome 
degree of chastisement, which is calculated to make the perpe- 
tration of it uninviting to those who have no better reason for 
abstinence than fear. It is an interesting fact for speculative 
notice, that iniquity, wherever we see it in life, affects us with 
indignant emotions nearly in exact proportion as other means of 
punishment appear inadequate. Thus, we have extreme indig- 
nation at those petty offences, which, while they infest the pub- 
lic peace, elude the vigilance of office, or if detected, are of such 
a vague, uncertain character as to forbid the application of its 
penalties. We are more patient of a purjurer than a liar, be- 
cause the first may be at once indicted in court, but the last is 
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left upon our hands for the slow process of infamy. Indeed our 
hostility is not apt to be much excited by the higher villanies, 
which subject the malefactor to judicial award. If, however, he 
receive, in the end, a particle less than he appears to deserve, 
we commonly feel ourselves incited to complete the retribution 
by an increase of reproach beyond what would otherwise be of- 
fered, in order that the public safety may have nothing to appre- 
hend from the hardihood which partial impunity leaves unsub- 
dued. And it is curious to remark, that, in cases where the re- 
sult is capital to the offender, the hostile feelings first raised by 
his crime subside proportionally as the work of justice goes on, 
until, having passed the successive reliefs of the arrest, the pri- 
son and the sentence, we behold the execution with pity and tears, 

But this sentiment of justice, which every man carries in his 
bosom, is nothing else than what is so much talked of under the 
name of moral sense. It is formed by education upon those re- 
lations of human interest which the light of nature and revela- 
tion discloses. It isalso that through which all rightful law de- 
rives its obligatory force; and the single point for resolution, is 
whether its dictates are to be considered less authoritative in any 
case, because they have not been expressed in juridical lan- 
guage, or given to the reporter’s page. 

And what are the perogatives of reputation, by which it 
claims to be excluded from the number of the mediums of pu. 
nishment? If the rules of rectitude and virtue are enforced, on 
the one hand, by fame, which is the praise of many, why should 
they not have the concurrent penal sanction of disgrace, which 
is the blame of many, on the other? Indeed this sanction is a sub- 
ject of so much experience with mankind as to.have produced 
an appropriate passion in the heart. Even courts of justice are 
acquainted with its power, as stocks and pillories may witness 
Nay, they have united it with that of death itself by the substitu- 
tion of hanging for decapitation; and its comparative influence 
has been often displayed in the entreaties of the sons of honour, 
who have prayed for the block while they were dragged to the 


gallows. 
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How strange, then, that men should persist in denial of a right 
which themselves exert, which the moral sense approves, and 
which is indispensible in the general economy of penal govern- 
ment. It is, I believe, an observation of De Genlis, that we 
ought never to conclude upon the iniquity of a fellow being till 
we have positive proof, and then never to diyulge it. Iam not 
sure that even the first part of the precept is to be received in its 
full extent, because I am aware that there is a mercy due to the 
public as well as a charity to individuals. By the rules of law, 
notwithstanding their allowed humanity, the life of a person may 
be sometimes taken upon presumption. How much more nu- 
merous are the instances in which guilt is sufficiently apparent 
for belief, though it evades justice, and the judge condemns the 
culprit in his heart while he is forced to acquit him in his sen- 
tence. Nor does the mind advise with moral writers on the sub- 
ject for the determination of its faith. Presumption, where there 
is probability, is like the flow of waters where there is room to 
descend, and nothing can hinder it. 

The latter part of the precept of De Genlis is, however, of 
more doubtful propriety than the former. Perhaps I should 
rather say, its absurdity is more palpable. Strange! No man’s 
experience, then, is to increase the knowledge of others in re- 
spect to the perils to which they are exposed! It reminds me of 
tales that are told concerning the ridiculous jests that have been 
broken by one fool upon another, and by the last transmitted to 
a third, and so on in a most amusing series of entail, upon no 
deeper principle of wisdom than that he who was first ensnared 
kept the secret of his mortification, and did not enlighten the cu- 
riosity of his successor. What! is a man to have so much 
kindness for rogues as to cover them with his mantle? Shall inno- 
cence and virtue, shall confidence and honour, be forever tread- 
ing on the pitfall? 

Yet there are persons who pretend to make conscience of con- 
cealing the crimes, or, as they call them, /raz/ties, of their fellow 
beings, and that almost without discrimination. But they are 
commonly persons of small abilities, of confined intelligence, 
and of superstitious habits. They are a species of monks, cold, 
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saturnine and unsocial, who have taken their departure from the 
world, not indeed by civil death and abandonment of it, but by 
dissolution of those ties which alone could strongly attach it to 
them. I do not mean to speak of them reproachfully. Theirs 
is only the negative fault of neutrality in matters which forbid 
it. They are many of them good men for heaven, but, by mis- 
taking the extent of biblical rules on this subject, they have dis- 
qualified themselves for some of the duties of earth. If every 
member of the human family were a christian, then, indeed, the 
benignant system of advice and admonition might well go into 
practice.* But this is no better than the saying of a well-known 
religious sect under similar mistake, that there is no justifica- 
tion of fighting and war, because if every body were wiliing to 
be buffetted there would be none to make the assault. Scrip- 
ture is not to be thus interpreted. While insult and aggression 
have place among secular occurrences, the duty of resistance is 
correlative; and though there were only a solitary individual in 
being, who should be neither a christian nor an honest man, he 
ought to be marked, like Cain, and driven from the confidence 


and company of his race. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—HAMET, A TALE 


In the delightful region of Arabia the Happy, that country 
so dear to the imagination of youth, the birthplace of genii and 
romance, resided the shepherd Hamet. He was born on the side 
of a mountain which is seen to rise abruptly from the ocean, and 
whose rocky base often resounds to the waves, as they break in 
idle fury at its foot. Here, occupied in the care of his flocks, 
that were often seen by the mariner skipping with airy levity 
from rock te rock, Hamet tasted all those solid enjoyments which 
health and nature ever bestow. He drank the water as it rolled 
in crystalline purity from the hill side; his food was gathered by 
his own hand from its parent tree; Content was the companion of 


* Asit now may, and ought, and does, with those whose bliss it is to be reall 


acquainted with the highest of all principles of action. 
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his daily rambles; and Health watched every night over his 
slumbers. 

Happy if Hamet had been permitted to enjoy the pleasures 
of his lot. But one of those malignant genii, who are always 
on the watch to thwartthe happiness of the followers of the 
prophet, and look with envious eyes on those enjoyments they 
are forever debarred from tasting, infused into his mind a feel- 
ing of disgust, which, gaining strength from indulgence, at 
length poisoned every moment of his life. Hamet was taught 
to belicve that the life he led, in comparison with that of those 
who lived at a distance, in the cities, was desolate and forlorn, 
and precluded from those ravishing delights which constitute 
the true charm of existence. This thought, cherished for a 
time, at length generated a repining spirit: every hour increased 
his discontent; and now his only pleasure consisted in indul- 
ging his imagination in sketching exaggerated and fantastic pic- 
tures of every untried mode of life, and of every enjoyment 
that was out of his reach. 

One evening he sat on a jutting rock, that projected far into 
the sea, indulging in those dear, but fatal reveries, and listening 
to the dashing of the waves, which, returning at regular inter- 
vals, increased his abstraction, and threw over his soul an ex- 
quisite feeling of musing melancholy. Here, while wrapt in 
visionary pleasures, his eye was suddenly arrested by the ap- 
pearance of a little island, that seemed just risen from the 
depths of the ocean, with all the freshness and bloom of youth. 
{t appeared like a new Eden, floating upon the waves. Orange, 
citron, and all the spicy growth of the east, flourished luxuri- 
antly on its borders, that gracefully sloped down to the level of 
the sea; and as the breeze passed, lingering over the flowery 
meads and yocal groves, it gathered a thousand odours, and 
wafted the melody of a thousand birds. Hamet gazed on this 
scene, over which the last rays of the sun threw a glorious 
lustre, with a pleasure that thrilled to his heart. He stretched 
forth his trembling hands to grasp the distant blessing, and ex- 
claimed with youthful enthusiasm, “ Happy, thrice happy, O! 
fair island! must be the shepherds that sport in thy green fields, 
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and rest in thy spicy groves. The toil of ascending the rugged 
precipice, of pursuing their flocks over flinty rocks, and through 
briery dells, is unknown to them; for their path is over genial 
plains, enamelled with flowers, while mine—’’ as he said this, 
Hamet turned towards the rude and batren hills of his nativity, 
and contemplated them with increasing disgust. 

He remained with his eyes rivetted towards the happy island, 
until it vanished in the mists of evening; and, when he could 
no longer discern a vestige of its existence, he returned, dis- 
consolate and miserable, to the simple home of his parents. 

Every day Hamet came and placed himself on the spot 
whence he had first caught a view of the little island, and there 
indulged his glowing fancy in a thousand dangerous and delu- 
sive reveries. As he contemplated its beautifully fringed bor- 
ders, his horror of, his native home, and his disgust for the 
sober enjoyments of real life increased every hour, and every 
meht he returned with his flocks diminished. 

One morning, as he sat on the accustomed spot, musing, as 
usual, on the possibility of passing over to this delightful region, 
a little painted boat, gayly and fantastically decorated with flow- 
ers, floated towards him, and bounded ashore just at his foot. It 
was guided by a female of exquisite beauty. Her figure was 
so light and ethereal, that she seemed self-balanced in the air. 
Her face was marked with an expression so singularly, yet so 
beautifully wild, and there was such an inexpressible grace in 
every motion, that the heart of the delighted and amazed youth 
was ravished with transport. In tones sweeter than echo, and 
more seducing than the voice ef whispered love, she addressed 
him—* Hamet, I have seen and sympathised in thy regrets, and 
am come to relieve them. Follow me, and exchange this dull 
and dreary abode for one where nature and man are dressed in 
smiles of immortal beauty. All that thy imagination has painted 
of happiness shall be thine, and all that experience has shown 
thee of misery shall be excluded.” Saying this, she extended 
her hand, and clasped that of the eager Hamet. At that touch 
a thrill of trembling transport darted through his frame, and 
struck athis heart. The sensation was like that of the youthful 
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genius, when touched by the finger of Fancy; he feels the inspi- 
ration of the divinity, and pours forth a torrent of glowing 
thoughts, that secure him immortality. 





The little painted boat carried the young adventurer and his 
guide with inconceivable swiftness, and in a few minutes they 
approached the island. The nearer they came, the more tran 
scendent appeared its beauties, and, when they arrived at the 
fringed border, a troop of nymphs, clothed in all the splendors 
of the rainbow, advanced to welcome Hamet, and chant the 
elories of their queen. They sung the praises of Fancy, and 
the happiness of those who live under her enchanting reign. 
‘Here, in this chosen retreat, the pale form of Misery never 
disturbs the blissful dreams of the happy subjects of the empire 
of Imagination. Here, free from the inexorable tyranny of dudi 
reality, they sport in flowery regions of every blooming beauty, 
while round their brows float airy forms of love and rapture. 
Here the sad soul, sated with sensual joys, or pressed down with 
a load of worldly cares, will find a refuge, where suffering is 
devested of its pangs, and joy comes to the soul unclogged with 
those attendants which, in the real world, turn it into all the 
bitterness of sorrow. Hither, O mortal! turn thy erring and 
doubtful steps, for here only wilt thou find that heaven which is 
fabled in the skies!” Hamet listened to this delusive rhapsody 
with breathless impatience, and, falling at the feet of his conduc- 
tor, thanked her for having at length brought him to a spot 
that realized all his anticipations. 

Conducted by his charming guide, he wandered about through 
all the mazes of visionary enchantment, and his senses became 
bewildered in a tumult of delight. It seemed as if Nature had 
selected this little region from the whole world, to display the 
charms, the wonders, and the powers of her creative hand. The 
grass was greener and more luxuriant than was ever seen, and 
softer than Persian silk. Groves of myrtle, or.nge, and citron, 
Whose branches intertwined in social harmony, foliaged the land- 
scape, and the birds that sung in these delightful shades were 
virds of Paradise, whose plumage and whose song are the de- 


light of the immortals. Beautiful transparent streams mean 
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dered, in graceful curves, among the meadows, and with their 
low murmuring lulled the heart of Hamet, which was tumultu- 
ous with admiration, into a feeling of languid felicity, more lux- 
urious than all his former sensations. The air too possessed a 
seductive power, whose balmy influence disposed the mind to 
reverie, and, while it relaxed the body to a state of delicious 
lassitude, quickened the imagination into the most glowing con- 
ceptions. At length, having exhausted himself in wandering 
and admiring, Hamet laid himself down at the foot of a spread- 
ing tree, at whose root ran a little gurgling stream, and fell 
asleep. 

When he awoke, he, for the first time since his abode in the 
happy istand, felt asensation of hunger; for, though the imagina- 
tion sometimes conquers our reason, it cannot overcome the 
wants of our nature. The visionary, who wastes his time in the 
indulgence of idle abstraction, and permits his fancy to transport 
him whither she pleases, will soon be brought to the sense of 
suffering reality, by some of those inevitable wants which are 
the common lot of humanity. Seeing the oranges waving luxu- 
riantly above his head, Hamet stretched out his arm, and essayed 
to pluck one from its branch; but it cluded his grasp. He tried 
another, and a third; but still, as his hand approached, they va- 
nished from his view. In wonder and disappointment he con- 
templated the delusion, and, faint with hunger, laid himseli 
down, to slake his thirst in the stream that murmured at his feet. 
As he approached his lips towards it, the Water retired, and, 
though its murmurs still continued, the bottom became dry. A 
dire and horrible apprehension that his senses had been deluded 
now rushed over his mind, and the prospect of starving in the 
lap of seeming plenty, struck a cold damp upon his heart. In 
hopeless distraction he wandered through vocal groves and ver- 
dant valleys, in search of something to alleyiate his wants; but, 
wherever he came, the fruits eluded his grasp, and the waters 
vanished under his lips. 

At length, faint, weary, and exhausted, he arrived at the spot 
where he first landed, and, sinking down to the ground, waited, 
in gloomy and hopeless resignation, the consummation of his 
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fate. As his last hour approached, raising himself with a despe- 











rate effort, he beheld afar off the smoke of his native cottage 
curling above the blue hills, and presenting an image of peaceful 
tranquillity. The thought of his youthful home, now forever 
forsaken—of his aged parents, now forever abandoned—of 
their tenderness in his boyhood, and their sorrow for his loss, 
came over his soul, and darkened it with gloomy horror. 

The wretched being, who is suffering the penalty of his im- 
prudence or his crimes, seldom places it to the charge of his 
own weakness or wickedness, but rails against the disastrous 
chance that allured, or the vile tempter that persuaded him to 
err. So Hamet; he cursed the airy and deceitful being that had 
seduced him to destruction, and, in the bitterness of unjust cri- 
mination, impiously dared to arraign the holy Prophet himself. 
[In the midst of his complaints the figure that guided the little 
boat again appeared. She was still gay and beautiful, but to the 
eye of Hamet she seemed a deformed and malignant being. 
‘“ Hamet,” said she, “1, who listened to the complaints of thy 
erring and querulous spirit, when enjoying, on yonder mountain, 
as high a state of happiness as is consistent with the nature of 
thy frail being, have heard the wailings of thy misery, and the 
reproaches of thy despair. Blame not, O wretched mortal! the 
decrees of the Most High, for thy own discontented spirit was 
thy ruin—nor load me with reproach, for thou voluntarily deli- 
veredst thyself into my power. MHadst thou not murmured at 
thy situation, and slighted thy comforts, because thou thoughtest 
those of others greater, my spells would have had no power, 
and my influence could not have harmed thee. Know, Hamet, 
that there is no other happiness in this world than a contented 
mind, and no misery but a repining and discontented spirit.” 
So saying, she vanished from his view; and when in the evening 
the last rays of the setting sun vanished from the high hills of 
his youth, the spirit and the body of Hamet parted forever 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—OLLA. 


Mr. OupscHoo., 

Since the publication of your April number, a gentleman, 
from Reading, (Penn.) informs me, that, for many years past, a 
flock of swallows have harboured in one of the chimneys of the 
court house, to which they always resort on the approach of 
summer. 

As these birds, no doubt, emigrate in winter, by what power 
of intellect can they retrace their way to so minute an object, 
without once failing in the attempt? I know it may be answered, 
(as Dr. Darwin says of the discoveries of the wild geese,) that 
it is the result of habit and experience; but the well known 
fact that a Bassora pidgeon, taken away when young, will (if let 
loose) return to the place whence it came, must confute the 
assertion. 3 

We are told in history that the prince of Orange made use 
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of these pidgeons as carriers, for conveying intelligence into 
the towns besieged by the Spaniards, under the duke of Alva; 
and are still more recently informed, that the same expedient 
was resorted to by the friends of the late earl Ferrers, to send 


accounts from London, to his family in the north, on the day of 
the execution of that nobleman. These birds were not brought 
from home through the air; of course they could know nothing 
of the country in a bird’s-eye view of it, how then, did they find 
their way back, unless by the force of inszinct? 

As to those sage philosophers, who employ their reasoning 
faculty in order to confute this doctrine, I could almost wish 
with Dr. Franklin, “ that they had been furnished with a good 
sensible instinct instead of it.” R. 


FROM THE PORT-FEUILLE AT BETHLEHEM. 


HEALTH to restore, and scenes to view 
Before unseen by them, 

From Trenton H— and B— pursue 
Their route to Bethlehem. 
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Each curious wish of theirs allay’d 

By three days’ stay in town, 

They face about, a diverse rout, 
an, And just now have gone down. 
= Recorded here, their names appear, 
of June sixteenth, eighty-nine, 

To stand the test amongst the rest, 
er And with the same design. 
ct, oto 
ed; Tue following neat personification of the causes of the 
hat French success in Holland, deserves to be preserved. 
oes ON THE CONQUEST OF HOLLAND BY THE FRENCH. 
ni Gen. Pichegru, it is said, 

With Gen. Panic struck the nation, 
sal Of Gen. Deluge more afraid, 
we They dreaded Gen. Inundation; 
’ Stout Gen. Daen, the Dutchman’s boast, 
en Was conquer’d by fierce Gen. Weather, 
Act And more was done by Gen. Frost 
” Than all the Gen’rals put together. 
x ht wn 
ing OF THE VENOM OF SERPENTS. 
ind A GENTLEMAN of considerable medical knowledge, haviag 

| recommended to a friend an infusion of rattlesnakes in wine, 

Ing to which, it seems, he had objected, thus humorously rallies 
ish him upon it, in a letter, dated “ Burlington, June 2, 1753,” of 
90 which the following is an extract: 


“ As to the defecation of your wine, you need trouble your 
head but little about it; and as to the danger of poison, still less; 
since that kind of venom, when taken internally, from the 
changes and alterations it sustains in the bowels, is not attended 
with any danger. Even the ancients seem to have known thus 
much concerning the nature of this poison; and therefore the 
brave Cato, when marching the remains of Pompey’s army 
through the deserts of Lybia, very wisely told the soldiers, al- 
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dragoon belonging to his legion should desert. It was proba- 
bly, he said, a countryman, who was alarmed at the challenge, 
and might easily in the night time be mistaken for one of his 
men. Orders were at length given, to examine the squadron. 
This command was promptly obeyed, and produced a con- 
firmation of the first intelligence, with the further tidings that 
this individual was no other than the serjeant major; as neither. 
himself, his baggage, or his horse were to be found. Lee now 
made lighter than ever of the report; enlarged on the former ser- 
vices of the serjeant, and his known and tried fidelity. He said 
that he had probably followed the pernicious example set by his 
superior officers, who, in defiance of their orders, peremptory as 
they were, occasionally quitted the camp, and were never sus- 
pected of desertion. All these pretexts having been exhausted, 
written orders were at length issued, in the usual form, “ Pur- 
sue as far as you can serjeant Champe, suspected of desertion; 
bring him alive that he may suffer in the presence of the army; 
but kill him if he resists, or escapes after being taken.” Be- 
fore the pursuing party set out, major Lee directed the com- 
manding officer to be changed, which allowed a little more time 
to the fugitive. Pursuit was at length made, and continued with 
such eagerness, that Champe escapedat the distance only of three, 
or four hundred yards. Two British galleys were‘lying below 
Powles’ hook; Champe called to them for protection, and leay- 
ing his horse and baggage, plunged into the river sword in hand. 
One of the galleys despatched a boat to his assistance, and fired 
on his pursuers, by which means Champe gained the shore with- 


out injury. 

Washington was highly pleased with the result of this ad- 
venture. The eagerness of the pursuit he thought would be 
decisive evidence tothe British commander, that this was a real, 
and nota feigned desertion. Champe was immediately brought 
before sir Henry Clinton, and questioned by him on a variety of 
subjects, and amongst the rest, 7/ any American officers were sus- 
pected of desertion, and who those officers were. The serjeant 
was forewarned on this point,and gave such answers as would more 
effectually mislead. Afterthis examination he was consigned to the 
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care of general Arnold, and by him retained in his former rank. 
Washington hoped and believed, that the trialof Andre would oc- 
cupy much time, and enable Champe to accomplish his designs. 
That gallant officer disdaining all subterfuge, completely foiled this 
hope, by broadly confessing the nature of his connexion with 
Arnold. ‘The commander in chief offered to exchange Andre 
for Arnold, a proposal sir Henry Clinton, for obvious motives, de- 
clined. Had this gallant officer protracted his trial, and the plot 
proved successful, the life of Andre would have been saved, not 
by the intrigues of sir Henry Clinton, but of Washington in his 
favour. The honest and precipitate intrepidity of the British 
officer, defeated this benevolent project, and no alternative re- 
mained but a speedy death. ‘The serjeant, unfortunate as he 
was in this, was more successful in obtaining evidence the most 
full and satisfactory, that the suspicions resting on several Ame- 
rican officers were foul calumnies, and a forgery of the enemy. 
He now determined on making one bold attempt for the seizure 
of Arnold. Having been allowed, at all times, free access to Ar- 
nold, marked all his habits and movements, he awaited only a 
favourable opportunity for the execution of his project. He had 
ascertained that Arnold usually retired to rest about twelve, and 
that previous to this, he spent some time in a private garden, ad- 
joining his quarters. He was there to have been seized, bound, 
and gagged, and under the pretext that he was a soldier in a 
state of intoxication, to have been conveyed through bye paths, 
and unsuspected places, to a boat lying in readiness, in the river 
Hudson. Champe engaged two confederates, and major Lee, 
who cooperated in the plan, received timely intelligence of the 
night fixed on for itsexecution. At the appointed time, that of- 
ficer, attended by a small party well mounted, Jaid in wait on 
the other side of the Hudson with two spare horses, one for 
Champe, and the other for Arnold. The return of daylight an- 
nounced the discomfiture of the plan, and Lee and his party re- 
tired to the camp with melancholy forebodings, that the life of 
the gallant serjeant had been sacrificed to his zeal in the service 
ofhis country. Consoling however was the intelligence shortly 
after received from the confederates, that on the night prece- 
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most choaked with thirst, yet afraid to drink of a spring they 
came to, because full of serpents: 


Noxia serpentum est, immisto sanguine pestis, 
Morsu virus habent, et fatum diceté minantur, 
Poctila morte carent;— 

Lucan. Lib. 9. 


“If this is not sufficient, and you think Cato was no physi 
cian, I can assure you Galen was of his opinion, and Celsus 
too, who expressly says, on this subject, venenum serfientis, ut 
guedam etiam venatoria venena, guibus Galli frecifiue uturetur, 
non Gustu, sedin vulnere nocent. I hope by this time, and from 
the force of these learned authorities, you may be prevailed up- 
on to lay aside your fears on this head, and boldly drink poison 
because Galen and Celsus say you may do it.—P. S. Send me 
some snakes.” 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—AMERICAN GALLANTRY. 
SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF JOHN CHAMPE. 


THis man was a native of Virginia, and during our revolu- 
tionary war, a serjeant-major in alegion of cavalry. After the de- 
tection of Arnold’s treason, and the capture of major Andre, the 
commander in chief received frequent intelligence that many 
American officers, and one brigadier-general, high in his confi- 
dence, were implicated in the guilt of that conspiracy. He con- 
sulted with major Lee on the subject, submitted to his inspec- 
tion the papers detailing this alarming intelligence, and desired 
his opinion on the subject. Major Lee endeavoured to calm his 
apprehensions, and represented this, as an artifice which the 
British general had adopted to weaken the confidence of the 
commander in chief in his subordinate officers, and to sow the 
seeds of discord in the American camp. Washington observed, 
that the same thought had occurred to him; but as these re- 
marks applied with equal force to Arnold before his desertion, 
he was determined on probing this matter to the bottom. He 
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proceeded to say, that what he had then to communicate was a 
subject of high delicacy, and entire confidence. He wished ma- 
jor Lee to recommend some bold and enterprising individual 
from the legion he commanded, who should proceed on that 
very night to the enemy’s camp, in the character of a deserter. 
He was to make himself known to one or twe of Washington’s 
confidential agents in Newyork, obtain, through their means, 
the most authentie evidence of the innocence or guilt of the 
American officers suspected, and transmit the result to major 
Lee. Another part of his project was to seize the traitor and 
to bring him alive tothe American camp: but the orders were 
positive not to put him to death, and to suffer him to escape, if 
he could not be taken by any other means. His public punish- 
ment was all that Washington desired. He flattered himself 
that by Arnold’s arrest he would be enabled to unravel this con- 
spiracy, and save the life of the unfortunate Andre. When 
major Lee sounded Champe on this business, the heroic serjeant 
replied, that if any means could be devised by which he could 
testify his devotion to his country, and his attachment to his com- 
mander in chief compatible with honour, he would cheerfully 
endure any personal risk: but his soul abhorred the thoughts of 
desertion. Major Lee with much difficulty succeeded in con- 
vincing him, that in no other way could he render so important 
a service to his country, and he was at last prevailed upon to 
undertake this hazardous service. After being furnished with 
his instructions, which he hastily took down in a character, or 
rather cipher of his own, (for he was not permitted to carry 
written orders,) his difficulty wds to pass the American lines. 
The major was unable to promise him any protection, as this 
would seem to countenance the plot, and to favour the desertion 
of others, and the enemy might moreover, obtain intelli- 
gence by that means, discover and defeat his object, and he him- 
self suffer the ignominious death of a spy. The serjeant at 
length departed, and about half an hour afterwards, the colonel 
was informed that one of the patroles had fallen in with a dra- 
goon, who being challenged put spurs to his horse, and escaped. 
Lee made light of the intelligence, and scouted the idea that a 
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dragoon belonging to his legion should desert. It was proba- 
bly, he said, a countryman, who was alarmed at the challenge, 
and might easily in the night time be mistaken for one of his 
men. Orders were at length given, to examine the squadron. 
This command was promptly obeyed, and produced a con- 
firmation of the first intelligence, with the further tidings that 
this individual was no other than the serjeant major; as neither. 
himself, his baggage, or his horse were to be found. Lee now 
made lighter than ever of the report; enlarged on the former ser- 
vices of the serjeant, and his known and tried fidelity. He said 
that he had probably followed the pernicious example set by his 
superior officers, who, in defiance of their orders, peremptory as 
they were, occasionally quitted the camp, and were never sus- 
pected of desertion. All these pretexts having been exhausted, 
written orders were at length issued, in the usual form, “ Pur- 
sue as far as you can serjeant Champe, suspected of desertion; 
bring him alive that he may suffer in the presence of the army; 
but kill him if he resists, or escapes after being taken.” Be- 
fore the pursuing party set out, major Lee directed the com- 
manding officer to be changed, which allowed a littie more time 
to the fugitive. Pursuit was at length made, and continued with 
such eagerness, that Champe escapedat the distance only of three, 
or four hundred yards. Two British galleys were‘lying below 
Powles’ hook; Champe called to them for protection, and leav- 
ing his horse and baggage, plunged:into the river sword in hand. 
One of the galleys despatched a boat to his assistance, and fired 
on his pursuers, by which means Champe gained the shore with- 


out injury. 

Washington was highly pleased with the result of this ad- 
venture. The eagerness of the pursuit he thought would be 
decisive evidence tothe British commander, that this was a real, 
and nota feigned desertion. Champe was immediately brought 
before sir Henry Clinton, and questioned by him on a variety of 
subjects, and amongst the rest,7/ any American officerg were sus 
fected of desertion, and who those officers were. The serjeant 
was forewarned on this point,and gave such answers as would more 
effectually mislead. Afterthis examination he was consigned to the 
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care of general Arnold, and by him retainedin his former rank. 
Washington hoped and believed, that the trialof Andre would oc- 
cupy much time, and enable Champe to accomplish his designs. 
That gallant officer disdaining all subterfuge, completely foiled this 
hope, by broadly confessing the nature of his connexion with 
Arnold. The commander in chief offered to exchange Andre 
for Arnold, a proposal sir Henry Clinton, for obvious motives, de- 
clined. Had this gallant officer protracted his trial, and the plot 
proved successful, the life of Andre would have been saved, not 
by the intrigues of sir Henry Clinton, but of Washington in his 
favour. The honest and precipitate intrepidity of the British 
officer, defeated this benevolent project, and no alternative re- 
mained but a speedy death. The serjeant, unfortunate as he 
was in this, was more successful in obtaining evidence the most 
full and satisfactory, that the suspicions resting on several Ame- 
rican officers were foul calumnies, and a forgery of the enemy. 
He now determined on making onc bold attempt for the seizure 
of Arnold. Having been allowed, at all times, free access to Ar- 
nold, marked all his habits and movements, he awaited only a 
favourable opportunity for the execution of his project. He had 
ascertained that Arnold usually retired to rest about twelve, and 
that previous to this, he spent some time in a private garden, ad- 
joining his quarters. He was there to have been seized, bound, 
and gagged, and under the pretext that he was a soldier in a 
state of intoxication, to have been conveyed through bye paths, 
and unsuspected places, to a boat lying in readiness, in the river 
Hudson. Champe engaged two confederates, and major Lee, 
who cooperated in the plan, received timely intelligence of the 
night fixed on for itsexecution. At the appointed time, that of- 
ficer, attended by a small party well mounted, laid in wait on 
the other side of the Hudson with two spare horses, one for 
Champe, and the other for Arnold. The return of daylight an- 
nounced the discomfiture of the plan, and Lee and his party re- 
tired to the camp with melancholy forebodings, that the life of 
the gallant serjeant had been sacrificed to his zeal in the service 
ofhis country. Consoling however was the intelligence shortly 
alter received from the confederates, that on the night prece- 
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ding the one fixed on for Arnold’s arrest, that officer had shifted 
his quarters. It appeared that he was employed to superintend 
the embarkation of certain troops, composed chiefly of Ameri- 
can deserters, and it was apprehended, that unless they were 
removed from their barracks, which were adjacent to the shore, 
many might seize that opportunity to escape. This attempt 
was never afterwards renewed. On the junction of Arnold 
with lord Cornwallis, in Virginia, the serjeant found means to 
elude the vigilance of the British lines, and to reach in safety 
the army of general Greene. Having been furnished by that 
officer with the means of escaping to Washington’s camp, he 
arrived there to the astonishment and joy of his old confederates 
in arms. 

When Washington assumed the command of the army under 
president Adams, he caused strict inquiry to be made for the 
man who had so honourably distinguished himself, intending to 
honour such tried fidelity with military promotion, and heard, 
to his great sorrow, that he had died but ashort time before, in 
the state of Kentucky. These facts are taken and condensed 


from the interesting manuscript of major general Lee. 
Ann Seward, in her monody on the death of major Andre, 
thus speaks of the character of Washington: 


Oh Washington! I thought thee great and good, 
Nor knew thy Nero thirst for guiltless blood: 
Severe to use the power that fortune gave, 
Thou cool, determin’d murd’rer of the brave. 
Remorseless Washington! the day shall come 
Of deep repentance for this barb’rous doom: 
When injured Andre’s mem’ry shall inspire, 

A kindling army with resistless fire: 

Each faulchion sharpen that the Britons wield, 
And lead their fiercest lion to the field. 

‘Then, when each hope of thine shall set in night 
When dubious dread, and unavailing flight, 
Impel your haste, thy guilt upbraided soul 
Shall wish untouch’d, the precious life you stole: 
And when thy heart appall’d and vanquished pride, 
Shall vainly ask the mercy they denied; 

With horror shalt thou meet the fate thou gave, 
Nor Pity gild the darkness of thy graye. 
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Thus does poetic petulance dispense its invectives. We 
will now ask, who accelerated the death of Andre? Who made 
the extension of mercy toward him an act of mistaken mercy and 
of criminal indulgence? Unquestionably sir Henry Clinton. Un- 
questionably the man who was propagating these false alarms 











of treason in the American camp. He rendered this severe 
measure for common security perfectly indispensable, as the 
commander in chief could not at that time know but what those 
who shared his confidence the most, were the most deeply im- 
plicated in Arnold’s machinations. Was he to reprieve the vic- 
tim, and thus sanction to his surrounding officers the treason of 
Arnold, by his own signature, or to mitigate the severity of his 
fate, and teach them, by this example, to hope for mercy if de- 
tected? It is not meant to criminate sir Henry Clinton. Such 
artifices are justifiable in war. That he did, however, by the 
promulgation of such reports render the death of Andre inevi- 
table, it is conceived impossible to doubt. The solicitude of 
Washington to save the life of this unfortunate man was such, 
that he hazarded one of the bravest of his own soldiers in the 
camp of the enemy, for that purpose; and nothing but a con- 
currence of unpropitious circumstances, that could not have 
been foreseen by mortal eye, or guarded against, if they could 
have been, prevented its accomplishment. It is a singular fact, 
that while the British commander was hastening the death of 
Andre, Washington was exerting himself to ward off that cala- 
mity. 





MOONSHINE, 


A few years since a periodical paper was commenced at Baltimore, under 
the title of * Moonshine,” by the Lunarign society. After reflecting, for some 
time, a clear and strong light, which it borrowed from the taste and acquirements 
of the conductors, it was soon overcast, and finally disappeared. The essays 
were, however, written with much vivacity and elegance; and we are persuaded 
that cur readers will enjoy with us the following gleam of Moonshine. 


TO THE MAN IN THE MOON, 


PRESUMING upon that goodness which has induced you to 
offer your council to all who, like myself, are in distress, I ven- 


VOL. VIII. 2c 
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eae smeliaaiem o- 
ture to lay my case before you. I am the miserable husband of 
a woman whose ardent feelings and vivacity of conversation, 
some twenty years ago, seduced me into a Gordian tie, from 
which, I fear, nothing but the hand of death can extricate me. 

In her youth, Miss Deborah Froward was early distinguished 
by the admiration of our sex, and, consequently, by the envy of 
her own. Flattered by the conspicuous station which she had 
obiained, she soon lost sight of those little decencies which pe- 
culiarly adorn the female character, and give a new polish to 
the chain which binds society together. Modesty, which blooms, 
like the blushing rose, in a retired spot, and charity, which shel- 
ters the weary like the spreading palm, were unknown to her.— 
She encouraged the diffidence of young men by familiar levity, 
and, instead of concealing or palliating the petty faults of her 
female friends, she delighted to blazon them forth to the amuse- 
ment of the half-witted fops who crowded her morning levee. 
And yet, strange as it may seem, this woman had the address to 
make me believe that I loved. You may suppose that I had not 
much difficulty in pressing my suit. The fair damsel was rapidly 
approaching that critical period in the life of woman, when they 
obtain an appellation not very grateful to their vanity and their 
love of matrimony. The delicate rose had fled from her cheeks; 
but art, who so frequently acts the place of deputy to dame 
Nature, at the toilet, had burnished them with a deep carnation, 
and time had made such ravages on. her mouth, that there re- 
mained but a few teeth which could be seen, like the scattered 
flint stones, on the side of a red hill. And yet this woman did 
I marry! Oh, cruel Hymen, most faithfully didst thou execute 
the wrath of the mother of Cupid, upon one who for five and 
thirty years had railed at her dominion, and chanted the com- 
forts of single blessedness. 

My wife, sir, had taken it into her head that she was a dia- 
mond of the first water; and I suppose such a pearl never 
would have fallen to my lot, had she not found that a certain 
swinish multitude, denominated duns, were tired of the very 
civil invitation to call again, which they so constantly received. 
She toe was willing to shake off her old friends, and their places 
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were quickly supplied by every hungry retainer whom poverty 
or persecution had driven to our asylum. Being a great pa- 
troness of the arts and sciences, my house became crowded with 
unfortunate sons of genius who had seen better days. In one 
room an eminent dancingmaster was capering monkey tricks, 
and, in another, a Dutch baron was playing sonatas. At first I 
placed all this to the score of charity, and my heart overflowed 
with affectionate sympathy, while my purse dwindled with be- 
nevolence. As to my lady herself, her companions were the 
Muses. Did I solicit her to go to the theatre, she preferred a 
ramble on mount Parnassus: if to a dance, she had been min- 
gling with the Graces. She never would go to Ballstown, be- 
cause the springs did not bubble Castalian drops, nor would eat 
honey, because it was not made on Hypbla. 

My countryseat underwent such transformations, that the 
honest zeal of my old steward preferred a voluntary banishment 
to the contemplation of his master’s ruin. All the waters which 
refreshed my meadows were collected into one stagnant pool, 
which was dignified by the name of the Castalian Spring; and 
my cattle, not being blessed with the taste of their mistress, 
were driven a mile off every day, to quench their thirst. One 
of my labourers lost a whole winter in learning to play upon a 
fife, and the next summer he was killed by a stroke of the sun, 
while he was lying on the side of a hill, in the act of personat- 
ing an Arcadian shepherd, for the amusement of his mistress. 
The hill itself, which has produced nothing but stones and 
weeds since the days of lord Baltimore, cost me 1000/. in 
manure before it could be called Hymettus, and at least five 
times as much to cut a furrow through the top of it, that clas- 
sical travellers might be reminded of the double mountain. I 
never could get more than nine chairs in my parlour, because 
that was the number of the Muses, until the schoolmaster, 
who loves to indulge himself, hinted at,the indignity offered to 
Apollo by not not representing his godship by an armchair. 
The eyes of my maiden sisters are often offended by three 
bouncing kitchen girls, who are obliged to represent the Graces, 
with nothing but long rodling towels, wrapped round them; and 
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two of my nimblest negroes died last Christmas in the charac- 
ters of satyrs. Another, who was sent in the woods with a danjoe, 
to play Pan, has never been heard of since. In September last 
I took a few friends home with me, to taste some Burgundy 
which I had just received from France; but I found it in the 
possession of my servants, who were seated in high glee in the 
drawingroom. All the satisfaction I could obtain from my wife 
was, that she was celebrating the Saturnalian festival, that absurd 
ceremony which was practised in the days of old Rome, when 
every slave was at liberty to retaliate upon his master for the 
tyranny of a year. The good old names of John, George, and 
Thomas, by which my ancestors were not ashamed to be known, 
are now utterly discarded from our family Bible, while squall- 
ing Damons and ragged Strephons crawl about my house in 
scores. If they are kept sufficiently warm for the season, I 
may be satisfied; but as to their clothes being in proper order, 
that. is entirely out of the question, for their.mother would 
rather mend a sonnet than patch a coat, or dilate upon the three 
unities than close the gaping rent of a knee. 

Dear sir, these things are intolerable. I have no objection 
to her devoting some part of the day to her amusements; but to 
have my property wasted, my house turned into an inn, my chil- 
dren neglected, and myself termed a Goth, is more than I can 
bear. The only chance that she may see these lines, and, by 
timely reformation, spare me the necessity of a resolute remon- 
strance, together withthe hope that you would illuminate her by 
one of your rays, have induced me to address this letter to you. 
In hopes that you will bestow due consideration upon this sub- 
ject, I remain, &e. 








HENRY HENPECK. 


In Society, July 11, 1807. 

THe letter of Henry Henpeck being read from the chair, by 

the vice-president, it was unanimously resolved that the same be 
referred to Lewis Lunatic, to make report thereon. 

Whereupon the member, standing in his place, delivered 

the following observations, which were ordered tobe published. 

VINCENT LUNARDI, Sec. Lun. Soc. 
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Turis is, indeed, gentlemen, as our friend Henpeck says, an 
intolerable grievance. I would rather sleep in woollen than be 
yoked to such a mate. The lady is mad with too much Moon- 
shine: her senses are bewildered, and I know of no mode of 
cure better than sousing her in her own pond, to enact the part 








of aseanymph. But the propensities of women cannot be con- 
trouled. I was once acquainted with a very ingenious gentleman, 
who was as much given to taciturnity as his wife was to loqua- 
city—After a variety of fruitless attempts to break her of the 
unconscionable exercise of her tongue, he at length bethought 
himself of an expedient which he supposed would certainly suf- 
fice. He resolved to immerse her every day, at a certain hour, 
into the water. But, lo! the first time he tried the experiment 
his poor wife, who was in the very act of talking as he put her 
under the stream, when she found her articulation suspended, 
cast her hands above the surface, and convinced him, by dumb 
signs, that the only way to avoid the effects of such evils, was to 
submit to them with patient endurance. 

But learned ladies are not novelties. “In the time of Eliza- 
beth they were in their zenith, being patronized by a queen who 
distinguished herself by no contemptible share of Greek learn- 
ing. To this, no doubt, her poet, Shakspeare, alludes, in the 
rhodomontade which he puts into the mouth of Nick Bottom, 
the weaver. In those days a lady could transplant a Grecian 
flower into an English garden, with much greater skill than she 
could embroider a tapestry or darn a husband’s hose. So great 
was the rage among the ladies for translations from the learned 
languages, that Puttenham, who probably had so little taste as 
to prefer a pudding toa poem, found it necessary to express his 
opinion, that “ girls should not be too precipitate poets, lest, with 
such shrewd wit as rhyme requireth, they become hateful to their 
husbands, who love not fantastick wyves.” The threat which he 
adds, of their dying single wymmen, and leading apes, appears 
to have produced greater effects than all his reasoning, for, by 
the time the race of Stuarts was ended, as we are informed by 
a fair historian, a family receipt-book contained all the literature 
of an English housewife, however high her rank. Roger Ascham 
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reproached the scholars of the university with being inferior in 
erudition to the “ court lasses,” and Harvey said of the maids 
of honour of the same time, 











Saltet item, pingatque eadem, doctumque poema 


Pangat; nec musas nesciat illa meas. 
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In the time of queen Anne, the reader will find, from Swift's 
account of them, that they were in no danger of giving offence 
by their superior learning. 

Edward Hake, in his Jouchstone of Time Present, gave a 
violent anathema against dancing, from which time it became 
more fashionable, and sir Christopher Hatton invented a dance 
by which he reeled into the office of lord keeper. 

Since that period the ladies have been incessantly teasing the 
brains of their lovers and husbands, by various extravagancies 
of the head and heels. Under the protection of their tutelary 
goddess, Fashion, they have been making inroads upon our tran- 
quillity, in shapes more various than were ever invented by the 
prolific brain of Proteus, or George Psalmanazar himself. At one 
time we were terrified by a headdress whose summit seemed, 
like Atlas, to invade our own territories; and this was succeeded 
by an absurdity so much more monstrous, that I shall not even 
mention it in this company, as the ladies themselves were so 
much ashamed of it that it was always kept in the background. 
Of the various mutations of broad ruffs, pinching stays, threat- 
ening hoops, high heels, and long trains, I have not time to 
speak. 

But all these are trifling inconveniences, compared with what 
we suffer from their misapplied learning. As to that sort of 
good sense which teaches them to conduct themselves through 
life with propriety and “good works in their husbands to pro- 
mote,” I wish them every abundance which they can desire. 
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But such a woman as our correspondent describes is more dan- 
gerous to the peace of the community than a legion of locusts, 
or a swarm of musquitoes. 


Their wit but serves an husband’s head to rack, 
And make eternal horsewhips for his back, 
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They might do very well if, as I once heard an ingenious 
gentleman say, they would only let the arts and sciences alone. 
But to be fancied for sluttishness and Greek is too much for the 
brain of an honest, well-meaning husband. 

Let us, therefore, fellow members, take warning from the 
case of this unfortunate gentleman. Let us preserve our soli- 
tary chambers unmolested by scrubbing-brushes and the sci- 
ences, and let their walls be still decorated by the labours of our 
domestic weaver. Celibacy has pleasures which none but the 
unmarried know; but matrimony has pains which many feel and 
all can see. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
SONNET.—TO THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 


BY C. LEFTLY, ESQ. 
AvucGust! I welcome thee, and all thy hours, 
The sun-burnt hours that dance about thy caf; 
Thy genial breezes and refreshing showers, 
Thy morning pageantry and evening star: 
Brigit are thy smiles, and blithe thy votaries are, 
For thou dost bring them harvest’s fruits and flowers: 
Enlivening gifts! and more enlivening far 
The laughing vine, to glad their jolly bowers. 
Yet, August, though these various gifts be dear, 
*Tis not for these I tune my thankful strain; 
No, but for Phillis—Fie! why drops the tear? 
Whom thou hast sent o’er my fond heart to reign. 
Oh! may she live to pleasure many a year, 
Although she live to give her minstrel pain. 


SONNET.—TO SILENCE. 
BY MR. R. A. DAVENPORT. 
Morner of Thought, by many an empty noise 
Though exiled oft, I own thy mild control: 
© ill exchanged art thou for their rude joys 
Whe drain diseases from the mantling bowl! 
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Thanks to thy influence, unobtrusive power, 
Fled from the vain and trifling throng, I feel 
As lone I sit, at Midnight’s solemn hour, 
A sacred calmness o’er my bosom steal. 
For then, while all Earth’s pageants disappear, 
Rapt in high musings, from this lower sphere 
My freed and active spirit seems to soar: 
Looks far beyond the narrow bounds of Time, 
And sees in prospect that immortal clime, 
Where sickness, pain and sorrow are no more. 


A FAREWELL TO MARGATE. 
FAREWELL! ye chalky cliffs, where lovers walk, 
In dread of tumbling over as they talk; 

Farewell, ye stylish farms, and stoney field, 
Ye russet lanes, so open to the sun, 
Where whiskies, buggies, sulkies, tandems, run, 
And all the dear delicious dust they yield! 


Farewell! ye flinty sands, so damp, so soft, 
On whose stupendous margin Echo cries, 
And multiplies the fib, while Strephon—lies, 
And gazers peep upon us from aloft! 
Where Eurus sends his fogs amid the air, 
And nymphs cut shoes at—half a pound per pair! 
Where slipp’ry sea-weeds trip us as we stray, 
Where city mermaids scud about in clusters, 
To poke for crabs, while surely Ocean blusters, 
And pools insidious intercept the way. 


Farewell! blithe Dandelion and its sports, 

So matchless—so ecstatic—so divine! 
Where dapper cits, like little gods appear, 
Wounding young Chloes with a civil leer; 
Where shepherds learn to eat, and dance, and court; 
Swilling hot coffee ’neath a fervid beam; 
Devouring half-bak’d crumpets while they steam, 
So fraught with Cambridge butter, or with grease; 
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Where Gentry haste with half-a-crown a-piece, 
And hungry beaux in the meridian dine! 


Farewell! ye raffling shops, where Fortune fires 
Her vagrant crew to quit life’s solid joys, 
For gilded gewgaws and illusion’s toys, 

While knavery moves the puppet she-inspires! 

The hoy ’s in motion—I must now depart, 

Like a young turkey-pout, with heavy heart, 

I must return to Industry’s brown tub, 

To get up small clothes, and to darn a stocking? 

Is not this irksome, horrible, and shocking? 

Will Cupid suffer it?—I fear he will. 

Why are our moments sprinkled o’er with ill? 
Pity your absent friend! 


SONNET.—ON THE APPROACH OF THE GOUT. 
*Tis strange that thou shouldst leave the downy bed, 
The Turkey carpet, and the soft settee, 
Shouldst leave the board with choicest dainties spread, 
To fix thy odious residence with me. 
*Tis strange that thou, attached to plenteous ease, 
Shouldst leave those dwellings for a roof like mine, 
Where plainest meals keen appetites appease, 
And where thou wilt not find one drop of wine. 
*Tis passing strange! yet shouldst thou persevere, 
And rack these bones with agonizing pains, 
Firm as a rock thy tortures will I bear, 
And teach the affluent how to blunt thy fangs. 
Yes! shouldst thou visit me, capricious Gout, 
Hard fare shall be thy lot; by Jove, I’ll starve thee out? 


—— 


EPIGRAM. 

SyLua declares the world shall know 

That he ’s my most determined foe! 

I wish him wide the tale to spread; 

For all that I from Sylla dread 

Is, that the knave to serve some end, 

May one day swear that he ’s my friend! 
YOL. VIII. 2M 
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ON THE DEATH OF DR. EVANS OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
Evans, of worm-destroying note 
With little folks who breed ’em, 
Has all his life been fois’ning worms, 
And now’s consign’d to feed ’em. 


Thus, *twixt our doctor and his foes, 
Accounts are pretty trim— 

For many years he liv’d dy ¢hose, 
And now they live on him. 


A HAMPER I receiv’d, of wine, 

As good, Dick says, as e’er was tasted— 
And Dick may be suppos’d to know, 
For he contriv’d his matters so, 

As every day with me to dine | 
Much longer than the liquor lasted: — 
If such are presents—while I live 

Oh! let me not receive—but give. 














ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


Come Inspiration! from thy hermit seat; 

By mortal seldom found; may Fancy dare, 

From thy fix’d serious eye and raptur’d glance 

Shot on surrounding Heaven, to steal one look 
Creative of the Poet, every power 

Exalting to an ecstasy of soul. THomson, 


Mr. OxLnscnooL, 


Tue following effusions of sympathy from the pen of Mrs. P—— of R-—— 
(at present residing in Williamsburg) is so pathetic and truly descriptive, that 
without the knowledge of the author, the friend to whom it was presented, deem- 
ing it worthy of a place in The Port Folio, sends it to you for publication. The 
calamity which befel this metropolis on the memorable night of the 26th of De- 
cember last, you will perceive to be the subject. 


* What is this world?—Thy school, O Misery! 
** Our only lesson is to learn to suffer, 
** And they who know not that were born for nothing!” YouNG. 


Whence the wild wail of agonizing wo 
Tlwt heaves cach breast, and bids each eye o’erflow? 
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Ah me! amid the all-involving gloom 

That wrapt the victims of terrific doom, 

While falsied Fancy casts an anguish’d glance, 
What frenzied sfiectres to my view advance! 
Appalled Nature shrinks—my harrow’d soul 
Dares not the direful scene of death unroll! 


Yet, o’er the friends she lov’d, the Muse would moan 
And weep for other’s sorrows, and her own! 

To their sad obsequies would grateful pay 

The heartfelt tribute of a mourning lay. 

And lo! through the dark horrors of the night 
What form revered now rushes on my sight! 
Ye blasting flames! Oh spare the cheek of age! 
Ah heaven! they with redoubled fury rage! 

Yet undismay’d she view’d the fiery flood, 
Resign’d amid the desolation stood— 

To God alone address’d her feeble cry, 

“ Oh save my child, and willingly I die.” 

Kind heaven, approving, heard her pious prayer, 
To bliss received her—and preserved her care.* 
Oh long-lov’d friend! Oh much lamented Page! 
How did thy goodness every heart engage— 


How oft for me thy generous tears have flow’d, 
What kind attentions still thy love bestow’d! 
Where sickness moan’d or sorrow heav’d a sigh; 
Thy useful aid benignant, still was nigh! 

The best of neighbours, and the truest friend, 
O’er thy sad urn, disconsolate, we bend! 


Heardst thou that shriek? the accent of despair! 
The mother’s deep-felt agony was there— 

“ My only hope, Louisat—art thou gone? 

“Ts thy pure spirit to thy Maker flown? 

‘‘ Ah take me too,”’ the mourner frantic cries, 

“ When such friends part, ’tis the survivor dies; 


* Alluding to Miss P——, who escaped with a fractured limb. 
} Miss Louisa Mayo 








ae 


* Mr. E. Hervie, Miss Julianna Hervie, and Miss Whitlock 
T Miss Mary Page. 
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«* She was my all! so gentle, good, and kind.” 
Then she is blest, and be thy heart resign’d. 
And see, of sympathy alas the theme, 

In woes experienced and in grief supreme, 

Yon aged matron now to view appears, 

One thought alone her anguish’d bosom cheers; 
For while on vacancy she bends her eye, 

She sees her children angels in the sky! 
Julianna! Edwin! beauteous Mary too!* 

To yon bright realm, from earthly suffering flew. 


































Well tried in fortune’s ever-changing scene, 

A mourner now of calm, resigned mien, 

(Who bears a name to every patriot dear! 

Nelson! who long Virginia shall revere) 

Ah see! submissive to the direful stroke! 

No murmurs from her pallid lips have broke, 
Though lov’d Maria, long her age’s stay, 

Whose duteous care watch’d o’er her setting day, 
The awful mandate bade, alas! depart! 

*‘ Lean not on earth—’twill pierce thee to the heart!” 
Yet must our sorrows stain the mournful bier, 
When Virtue lost, demands the flowing tear. 

And youthful Maryt shares Maria’s fate, 

Her gentle cousin, and endearing mate! 

For hand in hand they mount th’ etherial way, 

To brighter regions, and unclouded day! 


Great God! whose fat gives the general doom, 
Speaks into /ife—or lays within the tomd! 
Oh teach our hearts submissive to resign; 
“ Thy will be done!’ be meek obedience mine! 


And Jo! advancing from the deepest shade, 
A generous youth sustains a sainted maid; 
Down his pale cheek the gushing tears o’erflow, 
And Fancy’s ear attends the plaint of Wo: 
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‘Oh much-lov’d Conyers! lov’d so long in vain, 
‘‘Could but my death thy fleeting soul retain, 

“ Far happier J than doom’d alas! to prove 
“The bitter pangs of unrequited love! 

“ My constant heart disdains on earth to stay, 

“ While thou art borne to native realms away; 
‘Nor at my hapless fate can I repine, 

“ Since blest in death to call thee ever mine!” 


Oh gallant youth! Oh all-accomplish’d maid! 
At your sad shrine shall votive rites be paid; 
There oft at eve, shall pensive lovers stray, 
And future Petrarchs pour the plaintive lay; 
For ah! behold a faithful wedded pair,* 

Blest too, in death, an equal fate to share; 

In their sad breasts no selfish fears arise, 

Lach for the other feels—cach in the other dies! 


Yon man of woes! Oh mark his furrow’d cheek; 
What deep-drawn sighs his misery bespeak! 
*Tis Gallego—each bosom comfort flown, 

In the dark vale of years he walks alone. 


And now amid the victim-train appears 

A friend, of worth approv’d through twenty years; 
Just, wise, and good! true to his country’s cause, 
He from offosing parties gain’d applause: 

From life and usefulness forever torn, 

Virginia long for Venable shall mourn. 

And for her chief, lamented Smith! shall share 
His orphan’s grief! his wretched widow’s care! 


Nutall, a man obscure, of humble name, 
Virtuous, industrious, though unknown to fame, 
Escap’d in safety, heard his wife’s sad cries, 

“ Safe though we are, alas! my daughter dies!” 
He heard, nor paus’d—but dared again the fire— 
Resoly’d to save, or in the attempt expire! 


* Mr. and Mrs. Bott. 
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Oh noble daring! worthy to succeed! 

But heaven forbade—yet bless’d the generous deed: 
The daughter lives! the father’s toils are o’er, 
Where sorrow, pain, and want, can wound no more. 
In the bright glow of youthful beauty’s bloom, 
Ill-fated Anna} sinks beneath the gloom; 

Her lovely orphan, yet too young to know 

Her cruel loss, or the extent of wo, 

In deepest grief, while all around her mourn, 

Still piteous asks, “ when will mamma return:” 


What tender cries! what anguish’d moans prevail: 
How many orphans join the plaintive wail! 
For Gibson! Heron! Greenhow! Girardin! 
And Wilson borne from the heart-rending scene; 


While frantic husbands! mothers! widows rave 


O’er the vast urn, the all-containing grave! 


But ah, my Muse! the death-fraught theme forbear, 
Nor longer tread th’ abyss of wild despair! 

I sink with life’s distracting cares opprest, 

And fain with those would share eternal rest; 

Yet impious let me not presume to scan 

Great God! thy ways, mysterious ail to man; 

But while for mercy humbly I implore, 

“ Rejoice with trembling,” and resign’d adore! 


Richmond, January 15th, 1812. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
EVENING,—TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


THE cottage roof is glowing red; 

The purple clouds of evening shed 
The silver dew—my flowrets drink; 
And fast the dying day-beams sink. 





+ Mrs. Braxton. 
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Heavy and full, the grassy plains 
The herds forsake—and to the swains 
They give with joy and gratitude 
From swelling udders grateful food. 


‘How grand is this enchanting scene! 
How soft its tints of gold and green! 
Nor shines a princely hall so gay, 
As my low hut in-evening’s ray. 


How sweet is Nature’s evening rest: 
And O how tranquil is my breast! 
How sinless, calm, and free from care, 
Its pleasures pure as evening’s air: 


What though, O sun, thy noonday light, 
Gilds not the vale or mountain height; 
What though thy late resplendent blaze 
Has fled, and sink thy latest rays: 


My soul is as the Walley still, 

As twilight kissing yonder hill; 
Calm as the evening’s dying gale, 
That softly fans the sleeping vale 


The zephyr slumbers in my trees, 
No leaf now rustles in the breeze; 
Painter and fainter glows the beam, 
And stiller flows the valley stream. 


Soon will my weary eyelids close, 

And I in sleep find sweet repose— 
He’ll nurse me till the moon shall rise. 
And smiling meet my opening eyes. 


Blest be thy reign, O gentle Rest, 

Mild image of the grave be blest! 

That rest which lasts a long, long night, 
But ends in day beyond expression bright. 


A.C. M. 


‘. 2S 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY 


SUPER FLUMINA BABYLONIS., 


By Babel’s sluggish streams, opprest with wo, 

We sat, and soon the tears began to flow, 

When Memory fondly painted in the mind, 

The joys of home and Zion left behind; 

Our harps upon the pendant willows hung, 

And Melancholy all their chords unstrung. 

The foe, before whose arm we could not stand, 

Who drag’d us, captive, from our native land, 
Aequir’d a sacred song to please their ear: 

Those strains which caus’d to streain the holy tear, 
When on the hallow’d mount our raptur’d eyes 
Through faith’s bright mediura saw the Saviour rise— 
L’en they who sack’d and burnt our dwellings fair, 
Whilst screams of wretched vigtims fill’d the air; 
From Zion’s house her humble servants tore, 

And spurn’d that Being whom our souls adore— 

E’en they, our cruel foes, with taunting sneer, 
Demand those strains which Zion lov’d to hear: 

Ah! how can Israel’s sons a song divine 

In strange land sing; for Lord, the song is thine! 

If I forget Jerusalem, my home, 

Though far from her in captive bands I roam; 

May my right hand forget it was design’d 

To aid the efforts of the Immortal mind; 

If I forget thee, wither’d be my tongue, 
Dead all its powers alike to prayer or song: 
Jerusalem! my heart shall ever be, 

Most holy city, fix’d alone on thee! 
Remember, Lord, the woes of that dark day 
Wher Zion’s chosen people prostrate lay; 
Remember Edom’s sanguinary race— 
Unaw’d by virtue, unsubdued by grace; 
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Who ureg’d our conquering foes, O base design! 
‘Yo rase our city and its fane divine. 
O thou, accustom’d long to boundless sway, 
Whose smiles kings court, whose mandates queens obey; 
Daughter of Babylon! heaven’s impious foe! 
The eye of Justice speaks thy future wo: 
O soon to feel the avenging angel’s ire, 
Thy warriors slain, thy dwellings wrapt in firet 
Blest be the king whose province it shall be 
What thou hast done for us to render thee; 
O happy he, who, careless of thy moans, 
Shall dash thy little ones against the stones. 
G: 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 

ALLow me to entreat a place in your elegant miseellany for the following 
elegy. I visited Jamestown not without emotion. The dilapidated and forlorn 
condition of the church-steeple; the roofless choit once vocal with living anthems, 
and the promiscuous graves of the first colonists in the adjoining cemetry, called 
up an elevated melancholy, by that principle of association which connects the 
past with the present; while the mighty flood before me, which had rolled un- 
interruptedly for ages, suggested the reflection that nature in her grander features 
is immutable, when man and the proudest monuments of his art moulder in the 


dust. 
IT am, sir, &e. 


JOHN DAVIS, 
Richmond 


JAMESTOWN, AN ELEGY. 
INSCRIBED TO FRANCES EMES, OF BOSTON, 


O’EeR Powhatan’s majestic flood 

The orb of day descends the sky, 

And, glimmering, lights the churchyard wood, 
Where the first settlers mingled lie. 


Now fainter sounds the shrilling cal! 
Of locust from the oak afar, 

And to the steeple’s ivied-wall 

The pigeon flutters through the air 


VOL. VIII 2k 
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Pensive, I view the roofless wall 
Where once the Atlantic fathers bent, 
And, pealing, prais’d the Lord of all, 
With incense from the bosom sent. 


Still is the voice that worship’d God, 
And dim the supplicating eye, 

Cold is the hand, beneath the clod, 
That beg’d down blessings from on high 


Here often mus’d with brow sublime, 
The gallant Smith, for arms renown’d, 
Whose polish’d lance, in Turkey’s clime, 
Threw horse and herseman to the ground 


And here oft roam’d the tawny maid 
Whose bosom heav’d at passion’s call; 
For in the town, or savage glade, 
Resistless love is lord of all. 


Now o’er the settler’s unwept grave, 
The night-bird makes his funeral moan, 
And, rising from the tranquil wave, 
The queen of night ascends her throne. 


So still is now the lone churchyard, 
That from the sea-worn, sandy ground, 
The dapper elves afar are heard, 
Footing their waving morrice round. 


And here where Meditation dwells, 

{ seek the unprotected grave, 

Where sleep within their narrow cells 
The rovers o’er the Atlantic wave. 


Death o’er the earth extends his hand 
From tropic sun to polar snow; 

And those who seek a foreign strand, 
Await alike the unerring blow. 
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Haply one lies beneath this turf, 
Who hop’d again to cross the deep, 
But scarce escap’d the Atlantic surf, 
Death rock’d him in eternal sleep. 


No friend to stnooth the bed of pain, 
No friend to watch his asking eye; 
He breath’d a wish beyond the main, 
And gave to home-his parting sigh. 


A bard perhaps this cold-clod hides,» 
Who oft beneath the cypress-shade, 
Where to the flood the streamlet glides, 
With harp bewail’d a distant maid. 


The sylvan-sisters hail’d the strain, 
Along the deep the murmur stole; 

’T was wildly mix’d with joy and pain, 
The rising wave forgot to roll! 


Without the lyre’s recording string, 
In vain the hero’s pulses glow, 
Unless the Muse her tribute bring, 
His fame shall not through ages flow. 


Who knows but in this unsung grave, 
A heart decays that in life’s race, 
Hop’d to be blazon’d with the brave, 
And spurn’d the earth’s contracted space 


But see the solemn night retires, 
The swains collect the fields to till, 
And morning, rob’d in living fires, 
Walks o’er the dew of yonder hill 





